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Introducing 
THE FIRST STORY-TELLER 


Who are these story-tellers, I mean, 
the people who write the stuff that passes 
as literature ? They often, like Shelley, 
call themselves prophets or like 
Wordsworth teachers of manking. Many 
of them do not fall for such high 
sounding stuff, They declare themselves, 
like Wilde, art-givers. Many others 
profess only to give pleasuer while some, 
like Bliot, dispense truth through art- 
pieces that are supposed to be alive. 
A few, like Shakespeare, profess nothing. 
Probably Shakespeare wrote because he 
loved to write, that is he was tickled to 
death, One suspects that all these 
writers write because they get a kick out 
of it. One is never sure however. These 
fellows are tricky. It is quite likely 
that they write because they have to do 
something for a living, as a matter of 
profession. Or, perhaps, because they 
are no good at anything else. Therefore, 
we have to tackle them carefully. 


I think I have succeeded in discover- 
ing the truth about these story-tellers 
and their works. I think writers are 
liars by birth and it is essential tor their 
existence to tell their lies. So they make 
profession out of it, and why not if a 
littte money can be made. You will 
probably ask how 1 found them out. 


Well it is like this. Modern life has 
become so complicated that it is difficult 
to find out anything about anybody. 
So one has to go back down the corridor 
of time to that primitive society where 
the story-teller i.e. the writer was born. 
The journey is difficult but not impo- 
ssible. 

There are forests spreading endlessly 
all around, green and thick and 
dangerous. Volcanoes are active and 
erupt abruptly scorching everything 
around. Carnivorous animals lurk 
behind every bush heedless of mealtime. 
The sky is thiek with birds of prey, 
There are swamps and bogs and poison 
plants and rivers and oceans. There are 
also the sun, the moon, broiling heat and 
freezing cold. Tn this environment man 
has been trying to hold his own, living 
in caves on steep mountain sides, in 
lakes, on top of trees or in protected 
little valleys. He has not learnt to 
cultivate the land. For food he has to 
look the dark and dangerous forcst. He 
has to hunt. These men and women are 
hunters. When the sun comes up they 
get up and sharpen their tools, spears 
and knives of stone or thorny clubs of 
heavy wood. They must go out as soon 
as they can for they have to come back 
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before sundown, before darkness engulfs 
them. They gather round and scowl at 
the forest which holds their food. Also 
their death. They form into groups and 
go in different directions. Some braves, 
however, refuse to go in groups and scek 
their labours alone, like Hercules. 
Smiling they slip down the scarred 
surface of the mountain and disappear. 


As the day declines and the sun 
approaches the immovable mountain tops 
in the west: the old men, women, and 
children look eagerly to the forest for 
the returns of the hunters. And before 
sundown all those who are alive come 
back, some carrying the game they have 
killed a deer or boar, or a sabretooth 
tiger—some others emptyhanded. All 
of them are tired, only the hunter who 
had gone alone and who has come back 
with a little red and green bird looks 
fresh. People gather and ply the hunters 
with questions on their adventure. They 
wave them aside, dump the meat and go 
to the stream to quench their thirst and 
to cool their hot bodies. 


Soon it is dark. Fires have been lit, 
the meat is being roasted, all the people 
of the little village are sitting around 
the fire. The hunters have the pride of 
place, with women massaging their backs 
and biting them once in a while and 
asking them to recount the tales of their 


adventure. The successful hunters of 
the day—Ed the deer-killer, Joe the 
bear-clubber, Sam the Sabretooth 


spearer...clear their throats and tell their 
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tales. They go into long winded narra- 
tive about their triumphs. Ed talks 
about his lightening speed in outrunning 
the deer, in jumping on it and twisting 
its neck while the others caught up and 
finished it with their spears. The meat 
is served and everybody munches the 
roast meat with satisfaction. Next Joe, 
hugging his woman and licking his lips, 
proudly begins his narrative, weaving 
myths about his wonderful club and the 
great power of his arms. As they were 
approaching a clump of trees stealthily 
their eyes rivetted on a couple of rabbits, 
out rushed this huge black bear. 
Everbody fled for protection. But Joe 
held his ground clutching his thorny 
forty pound club with both his hands. 
As the bear charged he raised his club 
and brought it smartly down on the 
monster’s head which broke with a 
crunch spilling its contents all over 
Joe who didn’t like the taste of it. Then 
Sam got going. He had always wanted 
to get a Sabretooth and when he got 
the smell of the animal floating down 
to him he made a plan. He climbed on 
a tree and asked the otbers to do so. 
As the animal passed under his branch 


he dived at it and while holding 
it with his arms and legs sank 
his big strong teeth into its 


neck. The tiger went mad but so did 
Sam. After a while. the others came 


down and speared him good and proper. 
These were the succ2ssful men, the winne 
ing hunters, the triumphing heroes. But 
there were also the losers. They told 
their woeful tales of battling against 
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odds, facing superhuman difficulties, 
fighting like hell but losing their prey. 
They drew a lot of sympathy. Thcy 
were the losing heroes. 


While the tales were being recounted 
the lone hunter, the one who had gone 
alone, sat with his woman on his lap, 
with the bird on his shoulder, smiling 
indulgently and eating the deer meat. 
When everyone turned to him for his 
story he ‘smiled all round and pinched 
his woman’s bottom so that she slid off. 
“Come on ‘Omer’’, cried everyone for 
that was his name, ‘Omer. It could have 
been Shakespeare for that matter. Makes 
little difference. So ‘Omer began telling 
a tale of wonderous adventure with all 
the seriousness at his command, 0ccasio- 
nally holding the gaze of the triumphing 
or the defeated heroes. He told about a 
vast sheet of water beyond the forest 
where the little red and green bird lived. 
As he gave chase to the bird, because she 
looked like the sunset and green leaves, 
the bird flew across the vast sheet of 
water. Not to be outdone, ‘Omer felled 
a tree and sailed into the unknown 
waters in search of his bird. There was 
wind and the tree moved fast. Soon in 
the midst of the vast waterland there 
arose a patch of hilly earth. The bird 
flew directly into this little island. 
‘Omar was soon ashore, and having 
tethered his tree, he ran forward. There 
across a sandy field, by the side of a hill 
sat the little bird on the branch of a 
huge tree. Suddenly some things else 
caught his attention and he stopped in 
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his track. On a branch of the tree hung 
something fleecey, something woolley 
that shone like the sun at midday. 
Underneath the tree lying still but 
watchful was a huge horny dragon that 
looked like a hill. ‘Omer crept slowly 
closer and before the dragon could whip 
its tail around or breathe fire ‘Omer 
stuck his two sharp nailed forefingers 
into its eyes thus rendering it so blind 
that it walked into the sea and got 
drowned. Then ‘Omer climbed the tree 
and caught his bird and taking the sun- 
bright fleece came back to his tree in the 
sea to return home. Halfway through 
the vast waterland he dropped the 
fleece in memory of the dead dragon 
who had a burial at sea, thus returning 
home only with the bird. 


Everybody was impressed. Hardly 
did they know that all this was a 
brazen lie. Actually ‘Omer had gone 
and spent the whole day on top of a 
tree looking at the sky and the birds 
and the animals and dreaming openeyed 
dreams about them. Suddenly the 
red and green bird landed on his 
abdomen in search of fruits and ‘Omer 
promptly caught it. ‘Omer was about 
the greatest liar they had in the 
village. 


The hunters whether they won or lost 
were doers but the non-hunting hunter 
‘Omer was no doer. He liked to perch 
himself high and see things, He became 
a seer. He sat back and wove wonderful 
lies about life. In other words he bacame 
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the first story-teller, the first literature 
maker of the world, the first writer. The 
modern ones have the same lineage and 
are professional liars. 

So these story-tellers are neither 
prophets nor teachers. They are neither 
art-makers nor truth givers. They are 
lie vendors. Probably they forget that 
there is such a thing as truth and it is 
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mighty important—But what are lies if 
truth is so important ? Well lies appear 
to be a sort of highten'd truth. So the 
story-tellers—the lie vendors—are not $0 
bad after all. They tell lies but only to 
make truth more true. In fact they 
appear to be jolly good fellows wbose 
right to existence is unassailable, Only 
its all probably a big lie. 


[ Courtsey ; ‘CHARIOT’ (March-April, 1971), edited by Sushil K. Patnaik ] 
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Surendra Mohanty 


THE STRANGER 


THBY are strangers, and strangers 
they remain to us for ever. Had they 
been political leaders, we would have 
been feasting our eyes on their photo- 
graphs daily, every morning, every hour, 
in every newspaper. We would be 
listening to their harangues over the 
radio, and reading out of sheer help- 
lJessness, their statements to the Prcss on 
every conceivable topic and occasion. 

They are not professional social 
workers either. Had they been so, they 
would have been pestering uS for 
donations for various lost and promising 
causes. 

Neither are they the fashionablc 
elite to whom culture means organising 
dance shows or musical soirees. Had 
they been so, we could never have missed 
them. 

They are neither educated nor do 
they have any aspiration for learning. 

On their earthy, dark and clumsy 


figures one geeks in vain for traces of 
elegance, education and culture. 


We do not know them, nor do we 
care to know them. 

They are like a tiresome succession 
of eventless pages in a bulky, boring 
novel. We just skip them. We have 
neither the time nor the patience to make. 
their acquaintance. 


Not unlike the wayside mile-posts 
on a long, exhausting road, they just 
stand where they are in mute anonymity, 
But there are times when they emerge 
from their cells of stupid humility and 
strike hard at our middle-class values 
and ways of thinking. Then they make 
us feel very small indeed. 


The hero of my story is one such 
nameless and faceless stranger. I have 
never tried to remember his name, 
though his image has left an indelible 
imprint in my mind. 


We confronted each other in a 
primitive, old-fashioned context. His 
identity was of no consequence to me. 
He had neither the dagger of a burglar 
hidden in his cloak, nor the brandished 
sceptre of a proud ruler, He was just 
one of the common folk. 


Whether in love or in chastisement, 
in pleasure or in pain, we remember 
only those who hurt or injure us. He 
was not related to me in any such 
manner. Therefore, his name left no 
mark in my memory. But that does not 
diminish the vividness of his image. 


Though I have forgotten his name, 
I am sure he cherished mine as a memo- 
rable one in the rustic and eventless 
chronicle of his life. 
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We met each other during the flood 
of the River Kali. 


Perhaps, by.now, you have become 
Curious about me. How can 1 describe 
myself, briefly, yet in full, without 
taxing your patience ? Had there been 
capital lette1s in Oriya, as in English, 
I would have written my name $0 aci oss 
the pages of an autobiographv,. 


My job is to gaze at myself, an 
image projected across the running tide 
of history like the mythical Narcissus. 
Though the uncertain, troubled and 
unpredicted currents of history distort 
and efface my image from moment to 
moment, though it is blurred by power- 
ful whirlpools and goes unnoticed in 
consequence, I derive pleasure and 
satisfaction from gazing at it, even 
though I have more often than not to 
imagine its features for I cannot always 
actually see it. 


Are you curious to know my 
profession ? Well, my profession ? Iam 
a self appointed ‘“‘servant of the 
people” and of the country. ‘But, 
honestly I hardly get the time to serve 
either. This is because I have to engage 
in bitter competition with others in 
order to capture the offices of power. 
This is in order to rule rather than to 
serve. At any rate, I have no regard 
for those who are not capable of either 
ruling or serving themselves, 


But whenever floods sweep the 
countryside, famine stalks the land, 
epidemics break out, and earthquakes 
bit towns and villages, when people in 
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hundreds and thousands cringe and 
groan like a beaten and famished army : 
when they suffer unmitigated pain, 
humiliation and injury, I find a golden 
opportunity to serve them. Truly speak- 
ing, without such natural calamities 
there would be no professional ‘servants 
of the people’ or politicians. They 
thrive on catastrophies and calamities. 
),ଏ xX XxX 

On that particular occasion, the 
flooding of the River Kali provided me 
with my golden opportunity, It was no 
ordinary flood. It had the primitive 
fury of a deluge. We met each other 
quite accidentally in that savage context. 


The river was no longer the silvern 
strands of water which meander down 
the brown bed in graceful twists and 
turns with the gait of a village belle, in’ 
whose honour the gul-mohur and salmali 
trees on its banks offer the splendid 


homage of their red petals, and the white 
plumed kas grass bows in silvery homage 


on the river islands under the autumnal 
sky. This was no longer the familiar 
river whose flowing waters sing sensuous 
music as they curl around the ankles 
and waists of village maidens filling 
their graceful pitchers with water. This 
was not the river on whose cheeks the 
setting sun sheds a radiant glow and on 
whose breast the mists of the night 
spread a biue coverlet. No, this was not 
such a river, the bestower of food, the 
sustainer of life and the giver of joy. 
This river was a hydraheaded monster 
of death and destruction, 


with angry 
and lolling tongues. 
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It was not just a wide inundation 
but an endless stretch of primeval waters, 
which submerged thousands of acres of 
paddy, made hamlets into isolated green 
islands set in the midst of an uncharted 
expanse of swamp, reduced hundreds of 
homesteads in poor Harijan villages to 
shapeless heaps of mud and left evidence 
of its wild fury in the dried foam and 
struivs and sticks which stuck against 
the trunks of ancient trees in the vlilage 
groves. It had awakened to new and 
furious life the dried up streams which 
had lain so long in the marshland like 
rows of dead snakes. We met each other 
in this context of misery and destruction. 


The sky above us was bathed in the 
blue of autumn with cluster of flowery 
white clouds billowing in patterns that 
changed from moment to moment, We 
had set out to visit the flood-stricken 
areas in a Small country boat that 
morning. It was noon now. In the 
cruel humid heat we felt parched and 
roasted. A few bags of rice were in the 
boat. They were not meant of course 
to feed the flood-stricken people. We 


had no intention of distributing relief to 
each and every person, the rice had 


been brought along for our own publi- 
city. The fact that we had visited the 
afflicted people in a moment of grave 
crisis in their lives was more than enough 
for them. We could distribute a few 
handfuls here and there, but that was 
not our object. We had the other tools 
of our profession with us also, a Camera 
ready to take photographs of the flood- 
afected people, flasks filled with tea to 
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sate our thirst, paper to record facts and 
statistics and stationery to issue the 
inevitable statements to the Press. 


D,ଏ xX xX 


We left Sundergaon in the morning 
in this boat to see the breach in the 
Kali embankment. Butin the endless 
expanse of water, we had no way of 
knowing which way to go. As we were 
taking our meandering course over the 
unkr.own water, two motor boats loaded 
with armed police men chugged by and 
our frail craft was left tossing in their 
wake. The boatmen as they strove to 
control the rolling of the boat, passed 
the information to us that the policemen 
were bound for the Linga embankment 
of the Kochila river. The flood waters 
could be drained away easily in a few 
days if the sluice-gates of the Linga 
embankment were opened. Once the 
water level went down, the paddy would 
hopefully rise out of the layers of 
silt and with a shower or two the rice 
crop might be salvaged to some extent. 
But the villagers on the other side of the 
Linga embankment were resisting the 
opening of the sluice gates as their 
autumn harvests and homes would be 
endangered. Hundreds of villagers, 
armed with all sorts of weapons were 
keeping watch over the gates round the 
clock. Officials of the Public Works 
Department, who visited the spot in 
order to open the sluice gates, had to 
turn back post haste as they felt that 
their lives were also in danger. Armed 
policemen were being despatched te 
open the gates by force if persuasion 
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failed. The villagers were determined 
not to allow the gates to be opened. They 
were prepared to face the bullets of the 
police rather than see their crops disa- 
ppear beneath the fury of the flood. The 
newspapers described this development 
under the heading, “‘A Grave and 
Explosive Situation.” 


Now if the police had to resort firing, 
I would have to issue a statement 
strongly condemning their action. It 
would be extremely difficult to strike a 
delicate balance between the interests of 
the flood-affected people of the Kali and 
those of the villagers sheltered behind 
tbe safety of the Linga embankment. 
The two groups were diametrically 
opposed to each other, If 1 condemned 
firing and the use of force by the police 
in the circumstances, the people on the 
other side of the Linga embankment 


would be pleased, but grave discontent 
would be created in the flood-affccted 


areas of the Kali. This addcd to my 
embarrassment. Both these areas were in 
my Constituency. I was confronted 
with a dilemma indeed. How were the 
conflicting interests of the two groups to 
be reconciled ? 
xX X xX 

NOT far away we saw a hamlet, It 
looked like a small island fiom a 
distance. The muddy flood wateis had 
submerged the village road. It was 
flanked on both sides by thorny kia 
shrubs and the water level had reached 
the young green shoots of the bamboo 
thickets. But in the midst of the 
desolation, a group of dark, naked boys 
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were bathing and swimming in 
uninhibited joy. When they saw our 
boat approaching them, they raised their 
arms and shouted for alms and relief. 
But our indifference discouraged them 
and they quietly forgot us as they 
resumed their sport. 


Thirty or fifty years before, their 
fathers and grandfathers must have 
disported themselves in the same way, 
fishing in the flood waters of the same 
Kali. The floods of the Kali river had 
almost been annual events in those 
bygone days. But after the construction 
of the dam across the upper reaches of 
the river, people had as good as 
forgotten what floods meant. 


As we proceeded towards the village, 
we noticed a group of villagers standing 
under a cluster of bamboos. They wero 
gaziag at the expanse of water with 
vacant, expressionless eyes. Behind them, 
against the desolate background, the 
sudden thatch and bamboo rafters of a 
hut dangled precariously over a heap of 
wet earth which had once been walls. 
A number of cows tethered to their poles 
in their sheds were lowing pitifully, 
A colleague of mine in the boat said, 
“Stop here a while. There was a polling 
booth in this village during the last 
election. We ought to distribute some 
food here. Ths villagers will remember 
our mission of mercy with gratitude. 
We will get rich dividends out of it in 
the future.” 


The boatmen welcomed the suggestion 
as they had become exhausted after hours 
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of strenuous rowing across the shallow 
water, Quietly they pushed the boat to a 
cool spot in the shade of the bamboos. 


The others in the boat, in the mean 
time, busied themselves with their 
cameras, sharpened their pencils and 
opened their note-pads in order to record 
eye-witness stories aad collect statistics 
and other items of information for the 
inevitable Press statements. 


The villagers had been discussing 


something, Now they suddenly fell 
silent and turned sullen. One of us 
enquired, “Is this the village 


Jahnipara 7’ 


A villager replied in a listless voice, 
“Why, this is Malipatna. You have left 
Jahnipara far behind.’”’ 


The position of our colleague, who 
had so confidently described to us the 
political geography of this village and 
told us about the polling booth, became 
awkward. Our accumulated irritation 
and discomfort turned against him. 
Everybody called him a fool and an 
idiot, one who talked of things about 
which he knew nothing. It was only on 
his account that we had been groping 
our way in these uncharted muddy 
waters since morning. But he kept cool 
and appeared indifferent to the outbursts 
of his critics, busying himself with the 
notes he scribbled on his pad with a 
professional flourish. He asked the 
villagers in an unduly sharp voice, 
“How many families are there in this 
village 7?’ 
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“About on¢ ‘hundred and fifty 
households’’, replied a villager in a duh 
voice. 


This valuable piece of information 
was immediately put down. Then another 
question was flung, ‘ How many houses 
have been either washed away or 
destroyed by the flood ? °’ 


“About one hundred and fifty 
households’’, replied a villager in a dull 
voice. 


This valuable piece of information 
was immediately put down. Then 
another question was flung, “How many 
houses have been either washed away of 
destroyed by the flood ?”’ 


“We haven’t counted them’’, came the 
indifferent answer. 


The questioner twirled his pencil in 
his fingers and nervously chewed his 
nails for a minute. Then he asked with 
considerable seriousness, ‘‘Have you been 
getting relief satisfac:orily ?’’ 


The answer was pat : ‘“‘Thosc who beg 
for relief may be getting it But we 
have neither asked for it nor have been 
given it.” 

Such indifference towards the much- 
coveted aid bewildered the questioner. 
He was at a loss for his next question. 
But I was feeling impatient. To stop 
the useless dialogue } asked the boatmen 
to resume our journey. None of us had 
any idea in which direction the Kali 


embankment, our destination, lay. 
I therefore enquired of the villagers: 


could they tell us how far we should 


have to row to reach the Kali 
embankment, and in which direction We 
should go ? 


xX xX X 
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THE hero of my story, that nameless 
pcrson, had been standing all this while 
among the villagers, listening to our 
Conversation with silent curiosity. At 
my question, he pointed a cramped, 
knotted finger at the distant horizon 
and said, “‘There, between those two 
palm-trees *’ The trees stood out against 
the skyline and could be seen through 
the haze of the sun. It was there that 
the embankment had been breached. 
It was at least five or six miles away. 


At the outset of our journey that 
morning we had been told that we had 
to cover a distance of only five or six 
miles to reach the place. It was already 


noon, but the five or six miles that 
stretched before us seemed a vast 
distance. The boatmen, too, being 


unaccustomed to these strange waters, 
were finding it difficult to locate the 
correct channels, In that vast expanse 
of water all landmarks had been lost 
and all villages looked alike. 


The hero of my story solved our 
problem by offering to show us the way 
himself. Without waiting for our 
consent he jumped into our boat. But 
the boatmen objected to his unsoli- 
cited guidance und said, ‘‘You need 
not come. We can find our way 


ourselves. You accompanied the Relief 
Officer the other day in this boat, and 
dumped a half-dead calf in it. Well, 
we don’t belong to a caste that will 
touch dead cattle. You are an accursed 


person. Get out ! This boat is leaky 
and can-not take your additional 
weight.’ 
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But the man ପdqguietly made himself 
comfortable on a plank without showing 


any sign of embarrassment at this 
welcome and said, “Well, row on, 
Your boat will be as safe as ever, 


These are the merciful waters of God 


which never cause harm t All men 
are brothers on these waters. There are 
no untouchables.’’ 

The grumbling subsided into a 


sullen silence and the boatmen rowed 
on grunting and groaning from time 


to time, over the urending expanse 
of muddy water. 
XxX »,ଏ xX 

THE stranger must have been 
more than sixty years of age—his 
hair had turned grey but his 
body was still erect. His cheek 
bones stood out grotesquely in his 


stubbly face. Hir teeth, under a layer 
of unbrushed dirt, looked yellow. 
An unkempt beard Covered his faces 
looking like a growth of cactus. His 
cheeks were shrunken. On his dark 
parched skin, sweat had etched patches 
that looked like ringworm. The small 
towel across his shoulder stank of 
sweat and dirt. 


He was talking to himself, “The 
calf was lying half dead under the 
mud of collapsed walls when TI looked 
into that cowshed by clance. The 


people of the village had fled for refuge 
to the embankment. You are cursing 
me for having cairied the suffering 
animal in your boat But if I had not 
rescued the animal and revived it by 
making it drink hot gruel the poor 
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créature would have been dead by now. 
When the river rises in fury against 
life and creation, is it not our duty to 
fight shculder to shoulcer on the side of 
life and the living ?”’ 


The boatmen had neither the time 
nor the inclination to listen to this 
explanations. But a friend of ours who 
was sitting close to him warned us in 
English, ‘‘“We have made a mistake in 
- allowing this fellow to accompany us. 
I am sure his intention is to sponge 
on us.” 


The man could not follow what was 
being said about him in English and 
asked in bewilderment, ‘‘What did your 
honour say ?’ 


Our friend, who had just imputed 
dark motives to him, felt completely 
nonplusscd at his disarming question 
and replied that he was only commenting 
upon the harshness of the sun. 


Minds which impute unworthy 
motives to those they cannon understand 
are small. Such always seek shelter 
bshind facades of falschood. 


I stared at the stranger. A mysterious 
remoteness gave his face a look of 
expressionlessness. His gaze was lost in 
the vast expanse of waters which merged 
with the distant horizon. 


He said calmly, ‘““‘We are sitting 
together here in the vesse! of God. What 
is all this talk about yours and mine !”’ 

My interest in this strange individual 
was growing, Perhaps, for the first time, 
I was seeing a typical village tout, 
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He took a cheap cigarette out of the 
folds of his clothes and lit it. As he 


sucked the smoke in through his 
lips, his cheeks hollowed like the 
cavities in a skull I said, “Tell us all 
the news !””’ 


He exhaled a cloud of smoke and 
replied. “Your honours are seeing things 
for yourselves. What is there for me$ 
to add 7’ 


I was expecting him to give us an 
exaggerated description of the flood 
and the affliction it had brought. I was 
preparing myself to hear a list of 
grievances and complaints about the 
relief operation. I hoped to obtain 
enough material from him to issue my 
Press statement. But his replies utterly 
disappointed me. 


“Perhaps this flood has ruined all 
the prospects of the next paddy crop. 
What do you think ?”’ I suggested 
again. 


He said that if the water was drained 
away within the next four or five days 
and a few showers followed, the paddy 
crop could be salvaged to some extent. 
But the winter crop would compensate 
for any loss incurred on account of the 
purtial failure. “As you know, sirs,”’ he 
said, “the river jis never Cruel orf 
merciless : If it brings ruin to this side, 
it bestows gifts on the other.” There 
was a tenderness in his voice. He was 


paving an eloquent tribute to the 
devastating river. Out of a deep 
reverence for these cruel waters, h¢ 
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lifted some of the muddy liquid in his 
folded palms and washed his parched 
face with it. .Then he drank a few 
mouthfuls. I was shooked at this un- 
hygienic conduct and shuddered at the 
thought of the billions cholera germs he 
must have swallowed. They must be 
swarming in this fatal waters. 
xX xX xX 

I HAY no more questions to 
ask him He and people like bim 
are the mute children of the earth. 
They have never known how to 
express their thoughts and feelings in 
sophisticated language. Out of sheer 
boredom I tried to develop some interest 
in the landscape around and began to 
scan the nameless villages which 
resembled deserted islands in a primeval 
ocean. The flood however devastating 
and terrible it might have appeared to 
us, had provided the people with an 
opportunity for recreation. . Groups of 
village women were filling their pitchers 
with water. Some were gossiping 
leisurely while scouring their water-pots 
with mud. Groups of people were 
fishing. The deep urge for living, in 
the midst of the cruel onslaught of 
nature, had infused a new vitality into 
them. 


The stranger had been sitting silent 
all the while. Now he broke the spell 
and said, “ Well, sirs, do you call this a 


flood? The floods we used to havzs 
in this river in bygone years are 
mere dreams today. In those days 


we used to take shelter on the tops of the 
tallest trees for days and nights when the 
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floods came to the Kali. One 1 still 
remember. It was on a New Moon day. 
Suddenly we heard a roar across the 
paddy fields I was a small boy then. 
I climbed up to the top of a /amun-tree 
which stood in our backyard in order 
to see what it was all about, You may 
not believe it, sirs, but a wall of water as 
high as a palm-tree was rushing towards 
our village. By the time I climbed down 
from the tree, the waters had arrived.” 


None of us believed this fantastie 
story. Even one of the boatmen asked 
in a voice of cynical distrust, “‘The 
water that was rushing towards you was 
as high as a palm-tree ! Were your 
people taller than palm-trees ? How did 
they save themselves from being Sub- 
merged and washed away ?”’ 


At this question all those who had 
been sitting in bored discomfort broke 
into guffaws of laughter. But the 
stranger was not in the least disturbed 
by their hostility and replied in calm 
humility, “‘A man can never be as tall 
as a palm tree. But in the areas subject 
to floods the foundations of the houses 
are usually as high as that, in order 
that the flood waters may not reach the 
houses. But whenever floods cross the 
usual level we climb over to our thatched 
roofs. It’s an old game of hide-and- 
seek with the river, a game we’ve played 


since childhood. Otherwise, tbe river 
would have washed us away inte 
oblivion long since.” He continued, 


“But in these days such flood are rare. 
They have not occurred since dams were 
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constructed on the upper reaches of the 
river, nor do we get the bountiful crops 
of those days, the crops Mother River 
used to shower on us as compensation 
for her wild fury.” 


He looked wistfully at the distant 
skyline where the muddy waters seemed 
to flow into it. I asked, “Do you feel 


sorry because those floods no longer 
come ?’” 


He said, ‘Well, sirs, these days 
dharma is no more, These are the days 
of adharma. Therefore’ how can you 
expect either those floods or those 
crops ?”” 

One of our friends commented in 
English, “To run a modern country with 
such people is like cultivating a piece of 
land with a pair of old and infirm 
bullocks. Who, in his senses, can regret 
the construction of the dam or feel sorry 
bacause floods no longer come.as 
violently as before ?’ 


Ithoughtit my patriotic duty to 
drive some sense into the empty skull of 
this superstitious ignoramus and said, 
«It is not on account of dharma or 
adharma. The dam that has been 
constructed on the upper reaches of the 
river has partly controlled the floods 
and you have been able to have your 
homes and fields. Have you ever heard 
about the Hirakud projeet ?”’ 


“Yes, yes,”’ he replied in a listless 
tone. ‘During the last elections, the 
Government sent people who showed us 
pictures of the Hirakud Dam. The 
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Government may be powerful, but how 
can it control the river 7? If you can 
control the river, why do so many 
breaches occur ? The more man fights 
the river the more the river turns against 
him. Otherwise, how can you explain 
that, though I have seen an unepding 
series of floods in my life, I have never 


seen a flood whos: waters do not drain 
away 7” 


These are the children of the river, 
Th y have been brought in the lap of 
Mother River. They have been nourished 
and sustained not through conflict with 
her but through co-operation with her. 


The engineering details of the Hirakud 
Dam or a description of its material 


benefits, in terms of kilowatts of energy 
or cusecs of water, cannot alter their 
attitude towards life, an attitude 


they have acquired through cycles of 
floods and crops. 


I said, “If the sluice-gates of the 
Linga embankment can be opened, 
these waters will not take more than a 
couple of days to drain away. But the 
people on the other side of the embank- 
ment are not allowing the gates to be 
opened. The water has been standing 
for that reason. The police have been 
sent to open the gates. You people 
instead of sitting quietly in your villages 
and philosophising over the floods; 
could go and try to persuade the other 
villagers to allow the sluice-gates to be 
opened peacefully to save your houses 
and crops.” 

Someone else suggested, ‘Why don’t 
you start a hunger strike on their door 
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steps ? You are suffering now only 
because of them !’’ 


But none of these suggestions appsa- 
led to him. He said, “‘The flood has 
already filled our cup of misery to the 


brim. Itis no compensation to have 
our misery repeated in other places.’ 


I rubbed my tired eyes to take a hard 
look at this poor hungry child of the 
River Kali. Of course, we can never 
know such people, for they are cternal 
strangers to us. But behind the facade 
of their grotesque, dirty and hungry 
appearance, they maintain the joyous 
principles of creation. They are not 
the proud rulers of the earth but, in the 
midst of hunger, deprivation and misery, 
they keep the earth alive. In their 
sunken cheeks, hungry eyes, high cheek 
bones, yellow teeth and unkempt thorny 
beards shines a beauty which is more 
than earthly. 


xX xX xX 


I LIT a cigarette. The afternoon 
sun had declined across the slope of the 
western sky. The village of Haripur 
could be seen through the groves of 
trees. A relief camp had been opened 
in this village. People came in batches 
trekking to the camp for doles. The 
embankment had been breached not far 
from this village, but the village itself 
had not been affected much—it was so 
situated that the onrush of the flood 
waters could not assail it directly. We 
had to walk on foot to reach the 
embankment, wade through the slush 
and mud of the paddy fields. 
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One of our colleagues said in English, 
so as ‘o not to be understood by the 
stranger, “‘This fellow has come all 
the way in our boat to collect this 
relief dole.” 


I retorted in disgust, “‘How does 
that harm you ? If you can spare one 
flood stricken person the trouble of 
walking so far on foot in order to 
receive meagre relief you will have at 
least served one of the people you 
profess to serve.” 


As the stranger splashed his way 
across the paddy fields with ungainly 
steps, I asked, “Have you come alone 
from your village for rellef ? How will 
you go back all by yourself ?”’ 


A smile flickered over his swarthy 
face, across the rows of yellow teeth, 
He smiled at me and replied, ‘Hunger 
is never satisfied by grudging doles. 
None of our people have come for relief 
and they have not received any.” 


I was surprised and asked, “‘Then 
why are all these people trekking towards 
the relief camp like an army of hungry 
ants ?”’ 


“Those who actually need relief are 
not in this crowd. You’ll see one or 
two well-dressed men leading to the 
flood-stricken villagers. They will misa- 
Ppropriate all the doles by their ingenuity 
and fine talk. The real victims suffer in 
silence.” he commented acidly. 


I asked, “Do you mean to say that 
those who have lost their homes and 
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crops in the flood and the day-labourers 
who have lost their means of livelihood 
are starving ?”” 


Again the same mysterious smile 
flickered over his lips and he replied, 
“On God’s earth nobody ever starves 
for days on end. Whatever is readily 
available, husks, roots or leaves, satisfies 
the hunger of man. Most of us have 
been living like that. How do you 
imagine that people can live on the relief 
rice which is so full of gravel ? Even 
the fortunate ones receive only a seer 
a week.” 

XxX XxX XxX 

PERHAPS for the first time I was 
looking at a true son of the soil All the 
fury and chastisement of nature left him 
undaunted. He was steadfast through 
hunger, epidemic and famine. Hunger 
had not made him a beggar nor a 
burglar. It had only opened before his 
eyes the prospect of a life of fulfilment 
through struggle and suffering. 


I told him that be could take us into 
his confidence and bring his grievances to 
our notice so that we could try to do 
something for him. But he replied in 
the same toneless voice, ‘“‘“You ma¥Y go 
to those who are in nced of relief, We 
are in no need of it.” 


One of my colleagues retorted, “Then 
what do you want ? If you are in no 
need of relief, the Government ought 
to close down the relief camps.” 


“The Government, or the party whicb 
rules, or even an individual like you— 
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who ever it be—all you do is throw soma 
charity at us at a moment when we have 
lost all |! But we are no beggars, nor do 
we want to be. You cannot rest until you 
have turned us all into beggars. Unless 
we are beggars, how can you flaunt your 


charity ?”’ His voice was filled with 
bitterness. 


I asked in embarrassed humility, 
“What do you want then 7?’ 


He replied, ‘“‘“We want to close the 
breach by working round the clock, we 
want all this rice which is being 
distributed as relief to be cooked in 
common kitchens on the embankment, 
where thousands of people can eat and 
work, without interruption, till the breach 
is closed and the flood water is drained 
away. Then there will be no need to 


offer doles and men will not scramble for 
food like animals.’* 


By now we had reached the fringe of 
Haripur village. An ancient banyan- 
tree stood there, its branches sprawling. 
A number of flood-stricken people who 
had come from distant places to collect 
their doles were resting under it. Some 
of them were empty handed and others 
had small quantities of rice knotted in 
their ragged clothes. Each group had a 
leader who was dressed in clean clothes. 
The leaders were the friends, philosophers 
and guides of these wretched people. As 
soon as they noticed us, some Came 
forward and launched upon an endless 
tale of woe, making allegations against 
the relief administration. Open charges 
of corruption and mismanagement were 
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hurled at the officials in charge. Even 
the most enthusiastic of those among us 
who had been collecting material for 


Press statements were quickly wearied of 
recording their countless charges. 


I asked one of the well-clad village 
leader, “Have you also come for 
relief 9°? 

“I have been waiting since morning,” 
he replied in a bitter, hostile voice, ‘‘and 
of course 1°11 go home empty-handed.” 

I asked, “But arc you also in need of 
relief ?”° 

“For whom is the Government 
distributing relief ? I could not get a 
single packet of milk powder,” he 
complained, ‘“Yet all these tins of milk 
powder are being Sold in the black 
market.” 

The river which bestowed a dignity 
on her sons and infused into them the 
courage to stand up and fight in order to 
Create a better and richer life, notwith. 
standing all her destructive caprices, had 
also turned them into beggars, men who 
could whine shamelessly for a little milk 
powder or for a handful of rice. 

CX xX »,ଏ 

My eyes sought in the crowd for the 
stranger who had accompanied us and 
who now struck me as being unusual. 
But he was not to be seen anywhere. We 
walked towards the breach on the 
embankment. 

Shanties and shapeless huts covered 
with palm fronds stood in rows, stietch- 
ing a mile or more down the embank- 
ment, providing shelter of a sort for 
the homeless. Those who had been 
fortunate enough to procure tarpaulins 
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from Government relief centres had 
pitched tents and resumed their habitual 
domestic routine in temporary homes. 


But those who had not been So fortunate 
had constructed thatched huts and 


covered them with any material they 
could easily lay hands on. The problem 
of having a roof over their heads solved, 


food had to be found. Their only 
occupation now was to hang around the 


relief camps and fight for a piece of old 
cloth, a little bit of rice, a‘small quantity 
of milk powder. They stood in queues 
before the relief kitchens, opened by the 
charitable Marwaris, where they could 
get some food. The floods had reduced 
these men to the primitive stage of food- 
gatherers. Their only purpose in life 
was to get food. 

But high above this vulgar pigsty, 
the setting sun blazed a trail of golden 
light across the sky, over which was 


cast the image of a life both magnificent 
and beautiful. The breeze carried from 


distant hedges the sweet fragrance of 


unknown flowers. The river bore on 
its quict stream the glory of the evening 


sky. All these combined ‘seemed to make 
a fit setting for the emergence of Man, 
beautiful. I was stiil searching for the 
stranger, who had accompanied us, in 
this crowd of relief-seekers. 
to be found. 

A short distance away, some altruistic 
person was distributing roasted gram and 
biscuits, People whose palates had lost 
all sense of taste by living on green 
leaves and relief rice for days on end 
gathered there and started fighting among 
themselves for a biscuit or a fistful of 


He was not 
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roasted gram. Those beaten back in the 
struggle were denied a taste of these 


delicacies and were squatting on the 
ground around, hurling unprin- 


table abuse at the others. We were 
passing that way when we were stopped 


abruptly by a tumultuous noise. The 


crowd had suddenly turned wild and 
was shouting, ‘‘Kill the bastard ! Throw 
him into the water.” 


On enquiry we learnt that a beggar 
had elbowed his way through the crowd 
and managed to collect—twice over—the 


ration of roasted gram distributed to 
each person. The second time he was 


caught red-handed. The crowd pounced 


upon him and was beating him merci- 
lessly. 


We felt a morbid curiosity to see 
the man who could steal another man’s 
food even in this hour of general 
calamity, when everybody was going 


hungry and half fed But 1 could not 
believe my eyes when I sawit was the 


stranger for whom I had been searching 
all the while. In the midst of the blows 


raining on his back and the abuse hea- 
ped upon him he stood quietly, even 


nonchalantly, with the same mysterious 
smile on his lips. His towel had been 
torn to shreds. But he still held a 
small parcel, knotted in a corner of it. 


It contained roasted gram which he was 
accused of having taken a second time. 


1 was shocked to the core of my 
heart and was profoundly disillusioned. 
A cherished dream had been shattered 
by an ugly reality. One of my collea- 
gues said viciously, ‘“‘Now the tout has 


got his due. The scoundrel was telling 
us that he was not in né¢ed of relief, 
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Now you can sée why he came all this 
way in our boat. It was to steal roasted 


gram and biscuits meant for flood- 
afflicted people.’’ 


I was wondering why they did not 
kill the rascal on the spot. I have no 
sympathy for greedy scoundrels who 
steal other men’s food in the midst of 
hunger and crisis. In fact, no punish- 


ment could be too severe for such 
people, It is a crime against humanity. 


I declared that, if this fellow dared 


to come to our boat on his way back, 
I would throw him into the flood and 


let him get a good taste of the eternal 
waters where, according to him, dharma 


rested | We walked on in hatred and 
anger. 
XxX xX 


THE golden glimmer of the afternoon 
had greyed beneath the approaching 
evening. We were to return to our boat 
and set out for our camp. The breach in 
the embankment was a little distance 
ahead, where a solitary palm-tree stood 
like a lone sentinel. It made a graceful 
silhouette against the setting light of day. 
Suddenly a person pushed his way 


through us from behind, running towards 
the breach in the embankment like a 


hunted animal. We recognised him. 
He was the same stranger. The infuriated 


mob had beaten him up mercilessly. He 
was running with the vugly gait of a 
hungry dog who tries to save a piece of 
bone from other dogs. He darted into 
one of the shanties and was lost in the 
anonymity of the grey light and the dark 


shelters which all looked alike. We 
walked on. 
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hurled at the officials in charge. Even 
the most enthusiastic of those among us 
who had been collecting material for 


Press statements were quickly wearied of 
recording their countless charges. 


I asked one of the well-clad village 
leader, “‘Have you also come for 
relief ?°’ 

“I have been waiting since morning,” 
he replied in a bitter, hostile voice: ‘‘and 
of course 1'11 go home empty-handed.” 

I asked, “But are you also in need of 
relief ?”’ 

“For whom is the Government 
distributing relief ? I could not get a 
single packet of milk powder,” he 
complained. ‘‘Yet all these tins of milk 
powder are being Sold in the black 
market.” 

The river which bestowed a dignity 
on her sons and infused into them the 
courage to stand up and fight in order to 
Create a better and richer life, notwith. 
standing all her destructive caprices, had 
also turned them into beggars, men who 
could whine shamelessly for a little milk 
powder or for a handful of rice. 
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But he was not to bs seen anywhere. We 
walked towards the breach on the 
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ing a mile or more down the embank- 
ment, providing shelter of a sort for 
the homeless. Those who had been 
fortunate enough to procure tarpaulins 
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from Government relief centres had 
pitched tents and resumed their habitual 
domestic routine in temporary homes. 


But those who had not been So fortunate 
had constructed thatched huts and 


covered them with any material they 
could easily lay hands on. The problem 
of having a roof over their heads solved, 


food had to be found. Their only 
occupation now was to hang around the 


relief camps and fight for a piece of old 
cloth, a little bit of rice, a‘small quantity 
of milk powder. They stood in queues 
before the relief kitchens, opened by the 
charitable Marwaris, where they could 
get some food. The floods had reduced 
these men to the primitive stage of food- 
gatherers. Their only purpose in life 
was to get food. 

But high above this vulgar pigsty, 
the setting sun blazed a trail of golden 
light across the sky, over which was 


cast the image of a life both magnificent 
and beautiful, The breeze carried from 


distant hedges the sweet fragrance of 


unknown flowers. The river bore on 
its quict stream the glory of the evening 


sky. All these combined ‘seemed to make 
a fit setting for the emergence of Man, 
beautiful. I was stiil searching for the 
stranger, who had accompanied us, in 
this crowd of relief-seekers. He was not 
to be found. 

A short distance away, some altruistic 
person was distributing roasted gram and 
biscuits. People whose palates had lost 
all sense of taste by living on green 
leaves and relief rice for days on end 


gathered there and started fiehting among 


themselves for a hicenit nr on Actfirl nf 
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An old woman of eighty or more was 
sitting at the door of a hut which looked 


more like a cave than a human 
habitation. The last rays of the fading 
light threw a mellow glow over her 


hungry and wrinkled face. She had 
nothing more than an aluminium pot 
and a short stick. She was blind. Those 
who passed that way tossed coppers or 
bits of food into her pot. She sat there 


like a statue, gaping at the nothingness 
around her through her blind eyes. 


But why was that scoundrel crouching 
there behind the old woman ? He was 
not incapable of stealing from this 
helpless creature the coppers that she had 
received in alms. We determined to 


save the old woman from her impending 
misfortune. We stopped to listen to the 


tale he had been spinning to her, 
crouching there behind her back. He 


was telling her how men were quarrelling 


like cats and dogs for handfuls of roasted 
gram, how they had beaten him when 
he went for the roasted gram a second 


time. They caught him and tried to 


snatch away the roasted gram he had 
knotted safely in a corner of his towel. 


They had taken away most of it. His 
towel had been torn to shreds. “‘But I 


was able to keep a little. Here it is.” 
He poured the gram into her aluminium 
pot and said, ‘‘You’ve.eaten all the gram 
I brought you the first time. There was 
more of it. Now take this. When I 
come next time 1’11 see that you get still 
more.” The old woman began to munch 
She 


the gram with her toothless gums. 
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enquired in great expectation, “Couldn't 
you bring me another biscuit, son ? It 
tasted very good.” 


“Biscuits !’’ he replied. “If I’ d stayed 
for biscuits they would have eaten my 
raw flesh,” The old women began to 
curse the rowdies and besought the god 
of death to relieve the earth of the 
gangsters and hooligans who snatched 


away relief intended for helpless blind 
old women like her and kept her 
starving, 


The stranger consoled the old woman 
and said, ‘Now don’t worry, don’t 
shout. The next time I come, Ill 
certainly bring you biscuits. Where 
is your grandson ? 1 did not see him 
near the relief camp.” 


The old woman suddenly rememb- 


ered her grandson, and said, she did 
not know where the brat had gone. He 
had been out since morning. Then she 


called him in her teeble voice, cursing 
him for his waywardness. 


XxX b,ଏ XxX 


THE first evening star had appeared 
in the sky bringing a bright splendour. 
It blazed the message of eternity and 
the dignity of man over the bestiality of 
hunger. The stranger was asking the old 
woman if her fever had responded to the 
medicine he had procured for her. 


I had lost my moral courage by now. 
I could not face him. We turned back 
without proceeding further. Would 
the stranger go home that night ? I was 


only too anxious to take him back in my 
boat. But he had laid down on the grass 
and was resting, looking up at the 
distant stars. 


(Translated from the original Oriya.) 
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Gopinath Mohanty 
PARAJA 


[‘PARAJA’ is an outstanding Oriya 
novel. When it was first published 
its merit was immediately recognised 
and admired. It deals with the taboo. 


ridden primitive tribal life of the 
Parsjas who live in the district of 
Koraput in the South Orissa. But 


‘Paraja’ is not simply an account of 
the tribals. In a large sense it is an 
account of the complications of human 
existence seen through the activities 
of a particular community at a particular 
place. 


The present extract gives a glimpse 
into the Character of Mandia Jani, one 
of the novel.—Ed, ] 


When Mandia Jani woke he sensed 
that Something was bound to happen 
that day. It was early dawn and some 
people could be seen stiring about. 
The houses were in two rows facing 
each other. All doors were closed. 
The walls had been plastered with 
coloured earth looked red and black 
and yellow and shone in the twilight 
like the teeth of the dawn. It was as if 
the rubbish piled up around was 
yawning and waking up. Heaps of 
leaf-cups were scattered in front of the 
houses and mango kernels lay piled up 


in front of every door. In the middie 
of the open yard that divided the two 
rows of houses stood the tall salapa 
palm tree, with its branches lying one 
on the other, the tree was still drowsing. 
The first cow had not yet arrived. 
Varieties of stench which were charact- 
eristic of the Paraja dwellings mixed 
freely with the breeze and established 
a close link with the past—it was all a 
collection of dirt and rubbish. His 
glance travelled from the torn rags lying 
on the thatches of the houses to the 
flakes of yellow turmeric paste which 
had been rubbed of human bodies and 
lay on the ground, and all that he could 
see there only gave him the homely 
feeling that it was indeed the homestead 
land of his forefathers where genera- 
tions had lived before him and that 
everything there was solid and safe. 


He had got up from sleep refreshed 
and in an expectant mood. He hada 
feeling that some happy event was going 
to happen to him, something that would 
give him new dimensions and root him, 
something to the soil and open up new 
horizons before him. He began thinking 
of Kajodi and he made a sudden resolve 
that he would no more let the days 
pass idly only looking her in his heart 
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of hearts but would do something about 
ber so that they could live together as 
man and wife from that very day, build 
their home, rear up children and be 
equal partners in their community. He 
has come to the house on a six-day 
leave of which one day was already gone, 
and he must take a decision and act 
before his leave was spent. There were 
only two ways. She should consent to 
his bringing her home by a system of 
marriage prevalent in his tribe, by 
which a girl is physically captured and 
borne aloft and is brought to her lover 


by his friends after her consent has 
been secretly obtained. 


Or else, let her father pay off the 
debt by which he was bound to the 
money lender and he would serve him 
instead for that debt and also for the 
customary bride’s price, and would 
work as his debt-bound slave for such 
period until.the entire debt had been 
cleared by years of service after which 
he would take her home. Such a course 
was also permitted by tribal custom. 
He did not weigh the pros and cons of 
eitber of these alternatives, he thought 
impetuously that it would be either of 


the two modes and that he must decide 
soon and act. 


He hummed a tune as he went 
towards the stream to peiform his 
ablution. It was as if he could already 
visualise his marriage. He would have 
no difficulty about finding a drummer 
and priest, both were in the village. 
The drummer who made music when a 
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marriage was held fn the village was 
a man of the Domb tribe, and the tribal 
priest known as the Disari performed 
marriages. But as he let his fancy run, 
suddenly like the standing stumps of 
trees in a parch of newly cleared jungle 
which obstruct one’s walk, thought of 
the money that would be needed for the 
wedding feast rose in his mind. He 
pondered for a moment and then bundled 
the distasteful thoughts into the dark 
recessess of the mind and prepared him- 
self for the happy day which had 
declared itself early at dawn by portents. 
He felt light hearted and gay, and he 
sang. 

“Kajodi, O Kajodi, 

I sing of the walls of lovely 

Saria’s house, 
And of the platform adjoining 
Sundhi’s house, 
And come, O my girl, let me see 
how strong is your youth’”’ 


He was coming back from the river 
and he met Kajodi. It was while he was 
coming up the slope of the high bank 
and she was going down, pitcher in 
hand. Both stood still. 

“Kajodee’’ he shouted. 

‘Yes, Mandia.”’ 


“Let us go out and hunt together 
today.” 
“Me I” Kajodi broke into laughter, 
threw her body about and looked at 
him from the corner of her eyes with a 
mischievous gleam. Mandia advanced. 
Kajodi let him pass and then went down 
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running as if she was escaping from him 
He whistled, took two steps forward. 
looked round and waved his hand to her. 
She looked up. He waved again reque- 
sting her to come upto him, and she 
waved in return. He stopped, but she 
turned her back to him and went further 
down. Hetook a few steps down the 
slope, but she went faster jumping down 
the steps as she hummed a tune. Mandia 
felt confused. He climbed up to the edge 
of the bank and stood gazing downward 
with a lingering look. The sun had 
lighted up the landscape above at places 
but down below it was still dark. The 
mountain and the forest looked like a 
network of light and shade; on either side 
of him were two long strips of paddy 
field looking like two cheeks, smooth and 
full, in the morning light the hills were 
like swelling waves. The path that led 
down the slope into the bottom of the 
ravine went across the jungle and when 
he looked, a picture of smooth and flat 
boulders that were walled by green 
jungle and of beds of soft moss rose 
before his imagination. 


It was all so quiet and sheltered ! 


His feet moved of their own accord 
and he sank deep down into the dark- 
ness of the ravine. He could hear the 
splash of the water, there was a singing 
in his head and he was getting down. 


He charged forward madly and 
pounced upon Kajodi like a tiger. He 
did not know what he was doing. Before 
Kajodi could think she could hear his 
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hissing breath close to her ears, she felt 
her face being scorched by burning heat 
and all over her body was a sense of 
tingling shame. She struggled then 
cajoled him and freed herself from his 
hold. He too stood apart, panting for 
breath. He held out his arms to her and 
his face was distorted by a queer look as 
he asked huskily. 


“How long will it go like this, 
Kajodi ? Won’t you come to me ?”’ 


Her breasts rocked as if in an earthe 
quake, she sighed deeply, her hair hung 
loose over her face and she caught 
handfuls of her hair and threw those to 
the back of her head and jerked her head 
with a determined gesture which said 
‘NO’, 

The fire of his passion suddenly went 
cold. 


“Wont you come, Kajodi ?” 


“Fie on you. Get out of here !t” 
His heroism melted. He hung his head 
down and left the place. He could not 
stand the tossing of that proud head and 
her insults. He took his blow and went 
back, Kajodi was no more afraid, but 
when she looked towards the path 


along which he had gone her eyes were 
covered with a net of tears. 


Kajodi sobbed. Two men had come 
into her life—one was Bagla and the 
other was Mandia Jani. Bagla was good, 
he was not a debt-bound slave and he 
had his own independent means of liveli- 
hood. And he knew how to woo a lady. 
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But still, she could not convince 
herself, and when she tried to rip off old 
memories she only cut and injured 
herself; and the wounds hurt. 


And Kajodi, the girl betrothed to 
Mandia Jani tried to wipe his memory 
off her mind. But while her heart felt 
lighter, quite all of him could not be 
washed away. 


Kajodi returned home. 
Maudia Jani was not down-hearted. 


At noon, he heard the sound of 
drums which called the villagers to go 
out to hunt. The girls had declared 
that they too would accompany the men 
and that was only meant to taunt the 
men because they had returned empty 
handed on the day before. The girls 
came out, their bodies shining yellow in 
turmeric paste and their heads covered 
with bunches of flowers. They were full 
of excitement and fun. It was the 
procession of the Chaitra-hunt and the 
villagers marched out to the tune of the 
drums. Boys and girls formed them- 
selves into batches as they pleased when 
they entered the forest. When the forest 
grew darker, the batches subdivided, 
some of the young people went out in 
pairs, hid themselves in secluded coverts 
and became untraced. Sounds of drums 
and of whistling and shouts from many 
voices could be heard inside the .jungle. 
It was the month of March and the trees 
had shed their dense foliage and there 
was no fear of the tiger. The young 
people made merry, Someone plucked 
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to decorate his 

Someone let his lady hang 
from his neck or put her 
shoulders or on his back, and 
bore her away to a distance where 
he threw her on the shady floor 
under the trees. The girls had drunk 
“Landha” the whisky brewed from 
‘Mandia’ and some had drunk ‘Peddom’ 
which was stronger stuff, Their eyes 
were heavy and languorous. The boys 
were drunk with the strong liquor 
distilled from ‘mohua’ flowers. No sooial 
restraint nor sense of fear held them back 
and all were excited and mad, eager to 
break the accepted rules of daily life, to 
throw all restraint to the winds and to 
enjoy life with a vengeance. Many old 
ties snapped and new ties were made. 
With some of them, old bonds became 
stronger. Someone lost all that he had 
while someone else got every thing that 
he had wanted. It all happened in that 
magic forest of March where there was 


no fear of being caught and the red 
eyes of society never haunted them for a 
moment. 


flowers and began 
partner. 
down 


on his 


Tikra Jani had entered into a narrow 
ravine with two lady friends. When all 
others bad gone ahead he shut his mouth, 
made no sound and slunk back. And 
now his lady friends were his headache. 
He went inside a mesh of vines and told 
them that he would search for young 
birds in nests. He could manago to 
escape from one of the girls and there was 
only one with him. They chose a bent 
‘am/a’ tree, climbed it and sat there. As 
they plucked the amla plums, each would 
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put a plum into the mouth of the other. 
After a time they climbed down and 
started their little house-keeping by the 
side of the thin stream that flowed in 
that ravine and for them there was an 
end to hunting. 


And old men were asking each other, 
“What happened to the others ? There 
were 80 many and now where are they 
gone ? Does a fellow tie up a woman to 
the ends of his cloth when he comes out 
into the jungle to hunt ?”’ fhey burst out 
laughing. No one went out of his way 
to search for his missing daughter. 
From afar they could hear voices and the 
ringing laugh of young people and the 
sounds only made them happy and the 
old man guarded the watch-posts. 


With Kajodi weie her girl friends. 
Fulmati, Sariaful and Narammati and 
there were also the youths Bagla, 
Mandia, Puria and Surga. Narammati 
parted from them on the way. Puria 
and Surga followed the path that led up 
the hill to its crest. That left only 


Mandia, Bagla, Fulmati, Sariaful and 
Kajodi together. 


Going down hill along the slope they 
reached a stream. Fulmati leapt from 
stone to stone until she crossed over to 
the other side. Kajodi looked on, then 
while Mandia Jani carried ther 
across the stream she wanted to lean 
against him. Bagla waded in the stream 
and while he was hulf way across, 
Sariaful sought his help and whi 
carried her bodily she hung from his 
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shoulders. And so they put their feet on 
dry ground on the other side. The girls 
laughed and swayed from side to side but 
the youths were guiet. 


Then Mandia spoke. “‘Bagla’”’, he 
said, ‘“‘will you go deeper into the forest 
to see if there are foot marks of the 
game ?”’ 

“What's the use 2’ Bagla replied, “no 
animal would be standing near its own 
foot marks to wait till we come.’’ 


After some time a high mound with 
two streams on either side came into view 
and Bagla said “Look here, Mandia you 
had better climb up to the top of that 
mound while I keep guard here.” 


But Mandia did not agree. “A post 


indeed ! What shall T go there for ? It is 
no use.” 


The forest then grew dense, the 
scattered bushes had ended. All round 
the top of big hill, there were people and 
they were pressing forward towards the 
centre. Bagla, Mandia and their group 
could afford to loiter about no more, 
they must select some posts and sit 
there waiting for game. So they went 
into the jungle and began climbing up a 
ridge which had descended from the fiat 
topped mountain. The sal jungle grew 
denser. Mandia Jani suggested, “‘Let 
Bagla and Fulmati sit near this bend 
while three of us will sit near that other 
bend’. But that was not to be, Bagla 
twisted his face in disapproval. “How 
will that suit ? He said; ““You see, people 
are pressing downwards from the hilltop 
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and if some fearful animal bursts into 
view close to the girls while they sit away 
from each other, they will howl in fear. 
Rather let us all sit together at one spot.” 
That sounded quite reasonable. The 
very mention of fear made the girls to 
cling to each other. Sariaful said, ‘‘Let 
us go back’’, but no one paid heed to 
her words. Mandia Jani felt that his 
little stratagem had failed and he felt 
sad. 


And so they sat together at the same 
spot and time passed. From the eminence 
where they sat they could see the foot of 
the hill through the branches and the 
foliage under them. There, before their 
view was the ground which had rolled 
deep down and lost itself in a black 
ravine where a stream hissed. At one end 
of the ridge which they could see there 
were the villages Tunupar, Kanagadi 
and Diansil marked out by the round 
tops of the mango groves. On either side 
of them they could see an almost 
unbroken wall of mountains thatched 
with dense jungle and in between the two 
ranges the ground slanted away into the 
distance as the eye could see and then 
melted into the swampy paddy lands of 
the village Champi in the far distance. 
That was the aweful ‘Cats Ravine’ which 
lay at one end of the Dhramdooar group 
of hills. 


Kajodi stared at a hill which rose to 
her left like a turret. “What is that hill 
which looks like the béok of a tortoise ?”’ 
she asked. | 
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Mandia Jani and Bagla exclaimed 
at the same time “That is Pandramali.” 
“No,’’ Mandia spoke again. “That must 
be the Barigaon hill near Dasmantpur,”’ 
“No No,” Bagla intervened, “‘that is 
Kodingamali hill.” 


Then the two engaged in an excited 
wordy duel which the girls enjoyed. 
Kajodi closed the argument by saying 
“Why don’t you take us there so that we 
can see for ourselves what hill that is ?” 
Bagla laughed, Mandia sulked and 
thought, ‘‘“What a strange fellow is this 
Bagla so that he laughs at every thing !”’ 
The situation appeared to be scoffing at 
Mandia Jani and he was warming up. 


Both then fell silent only to exchange 
a few words now and then and to look 
round, but their silence was changed 
with flashes of lightening. 


Kajodi sat in between the two. She 
had, as if, one of her feet in either boats 
which lay at rest side by side. Some 
times she would lean to one side and 
sometimes to another. At times she would 
exchange words with her girl friends and 
it was then that Bagla and Mandia had 
not arguments for nothing. 


The shadows lengthened. Time passed 
without their knowing it. 


And then came a momect when they 
felt that the drums has ceased sounding 
and all was still. They could hear faint 
and toneless voices from a distances. It 
was as if ghosts were speaking. Bazgla 
and Mandia scanned each other’s faces 
in apprehension. “Where could all the 
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others have gone ?”’ each of them was 
thinking simultaneously. “There were 
so many hunters, there were crowds as 
those who were beating on the bushes to 
scare the animals, and there were those 
who had surrounded the area.” 


“It will be better to go up a tree and 
sit there.” Bagla suggested. They 
got up. There was a jhodi tree 
a little distance way. They helped 
Kajodi to climb that tree. The tree 
had tow boughs, without waiting for 
other's Mandia Jani too got up that 
tree. There was not space enough there 
for the others. Mandia pointed his 
hand at another old jhodi tree and said, 
“Better all of you climb up the tree 
yonder, there is no time to lose.” 
Bagla nodded gravely. Fulmati and 
Sariaful looked at the grim faces of the 
two young hunter, sensed danger in the 
air and then catching hold of his hands, 
they hung from his arms one on each 
side as they headed for the tree. Bagla 
looked straight at Kajodi’s face, laughed 
nodded to Mandia and went. 


Mandia Jani and Kajodi remained 
hidden under cover of thick leaves. 
Not a sound broke the stillness. 


“Why is it all so quiet, Mandia ©” 
Kajodi asked. 


“Keep quiet and don’t be afraid,” 
Mandia assured her. 


Kajodi sat close to him, her body 
pressed against his. Mandia held his 
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gun in one hand as he supported it on 
the stump of a broken bough and gripped 
her body tightly in the other and 
whispered. 


“Don’t be afraid, dear, Iam here by 
your side.” 


“Tush! Who is afraid ?” She said. 
His ardour grew as she leaned against 
him. 


They could see the creepers banging 
down trees like swings covered with 
bunches of flowers. Beneath them was 
the mountain slanting down into a 
deep valley across which rose another 
mountain, its sides creased and 
butting out like ridges with hotlows in 
the middle. It looked like the ‘Karama- 
nga fruit, It was a charming scene. 
Mandia pointed out to her where down 
below on the hitl slope an old widened 
and stumpy mango tree had ben covered 
all over with the peacocks. 


“They are at a distance and are 
beyond the range of my gun,’’ he told 
her. I shall see tothem after we get 
down. I must creep up to them until 
Iam very close and then I shall fire. 
You know, they say the peacock ig 
quick with its eyes just as the wild goat 
is quick with its ears.” 


Kajodi looked at the birds with 
muddy eyes and said ‘Do you think of 
killing such beautiful birds ? No, leave 
them alone.” 
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It was all solitary and quiet as 
before. It was as if the still seclusion 


had bound them to each other and had 
thrust them huddled together into a 
corner of the dense foliage. It seemed to 
them as if the blue-black of the sky 
above them, the glow on the nearer hills, 
the dazzling brilliance of the Sun-lit hill 
slope and the inky dark ravine which 
they could see below them have been 
specially created for them. After 
sometime they could see a figure under 
a black umbrella running at top speed 
on the ledge above the ravine. But it 
was not a human being. Mandia Jani 
alerted Kajodi and said, “Look, what a 
huge wild boar goes there’”’ and he 
made ready to climb down, gun in hand, 
but Kajodi held him tightly and kept 


him back. “‘Don’t go’’ she said, “I shall 
be scared if vou leave me alone.” 


And so Mandia Jani was detained. 
He pressed her hand to his bosom and 
said “Why be afraid, Kajodi ? Now tell 
me, have you any more fear ?”: 


Again his voice became husky with 
his own heat and he spoke to her about 
what had happened in the morning and 
what had happened on so many days and 
nights that were gone and of his hopes 
and fears. He poured out all he had to 


say in an incoherent babble which he 
whispered in her ears and he conveyed 


to her meanings which could only be 
understood in one’s consciousness as 
some familiar experience would be raised 
by those utterances and which could not 
be expressed in words. Kajodi sat in his 
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lap, her bosom pressed to his, her lips 
set in a crescent smile, her floating eyes 
now turnd up and now hanging down. 
She lay afloat in some dream which was 
like that. deep ocean when it is calm. 


Suddenly, they heard sounds of 
crackling twigs and dry leaves in the 
thicket close by and a peculiar stench 
assailed their nostrils. It was the stench 
of putrid flesh being burr.t, a tell-tale 
stench which is associated with the body- 
odour of the tiger. A barking deer 
began bleating somewhere in the 
shrubbery close by as animals of that 
species were wont to do if they saw a 
tiger. The crunching, crackling sound 
of the tread of the tiger and the bleating 
of the barking deer could be heard 
coming nearer and nearer. Their ears 
became sensitive and tense and their 
muscles tightened. The movement of 
the tiger could be marked out along the 
course in which bushes and creepers 
trembled as it passed under them. Kajodi 
wanted to speak but Mandia pressed his 
palm to her mouth. He was alert and 
tense as he took up his position. His 
face assumed that unearthly hard look 
which is only seen on the face of a 
hunter. 


Something ran away inside the jungle 
towards the ravine. It made a sound of ‘ 
splashing and thudding. Mandia Jani 
heaved a deep sigh, They remained 
silent for a while. Then Mandia Jani 
said. 


“The monster passed just now beneath 
our feet, and supposing we were sitting 
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on the ground, what would have 


happened.” 


Kajodi slid closer to him and gripped 
his hand. He laughed. He felt as if in 
the few moments that had just gone it 
had fallen to his lot to pass through an 
ordeal and he had come out successful 
and obtained Kajodi for himself. He 
felt lighter and spoke to her in jest, 
“Now, this fellow, this Bagla, isa’t he 
Jili’s youngman ? And he is after you.’ 


He wanted to express volumes in 
these few words but he was never able 
to find his voice at right moment. 


Just then came the report of a gun 
shot from somewhere upon the mountain 
and horn sounded and gave out a signal 
which said : 


“Make haste. An animal has been 
killed—People came out from here and 
there and ran uphill like the gale. Mandia 
and Kajodi got down from that tree, 
mixed with that crowd and ran. They 
felt very happy and excited, The joy 
was in the running itself. There was no 
time to think. Mandia Jani made his 
way through crowds pushing and jostling 
at each other, climbed up and jumped 
down, fell, rose and ran and climbing 
np again in a few jumps he elbowed 
his way into the inner side of a ring of 
p:ople and saw a big buck which lay 
in a pool of blood. It was huge crea- 
ture with branching horns. There was 
a noise of many voices, They were 
repeating the story over and over again 
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and telling by which route it was 
coming, how it fell and kicked its legs 
and while they were shouting and 
gesticulating there stood the old hunter 
Agadhu Baidya, on a stone, cleaning 
his gun. He was short and stocky. 
When all eyes were turned towards 
him in wonder and praise he said, “It 


is nothing boys. What a pity ! The 
tiger ran away.” 


A bundle of bamboos was brought 
from somewhere. Some others brought 
a flower garland. The old buck was 
laid on a litter of bamboos and covered 
with flowers. They bore the litter on 
their shoulders, the drums began 
sounding and so the people of the village 
went down the mountain in a procession. 
They were dancing, laughing and singing 
and youngmen and young-women were 


having fun and merriment to the joy of 
the Spring Festival had been added the 


joy of success and they were excited. 
Pots of liquor were used up along the 
way and soon they lost their reason and 
sank to the level of beasts. A madness 
had seized those people and not one of 
them could afterwards dare to recollect 
what he or she did on that day. As soon 
as it was evening, the big Comiuiunal 
dance began in the open space in the 
centre of the village and the people 
danced around the dead buck which had 
been laid there as a trophy. Tte dance 
continued all night, first in the light of a 
fire that had been lighted, and then in 
the darkness even after the fire had died 
and had gone cold. It was a mad dance, 
and {ft signified a revelt agalnst the: 
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restraint of inhibitions imposed by 
socicty. The dance was thc rehearsal of 
an old truth that before being civilized 
man was no different from beasts. 


The music never ceased playing even 
when the night advanced and it grew 
pitch dark. But slowly and slowly the 
steps and tunes got confused and chaotic. 
The strong smell of liquor borne by the 
wind got into their noses and into their 
heads and kept them intoxicated even 
when they drank no more. Men and 
women had gone round again and again, 
taking some new ones and leaving the 
old. And finally, they lay down in the 
dust of the village singly or in twos here 
and there. 


Mandia Jani was in his senses till 
midnight. His mouth emitting the foul 
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smell of liquor, a burning faggot in bis 
hand he was moving about like a mad 
man searching for Kajodi here and 
there in every nook and Corner. He 
could not find her. At times he felt a 


hammering on his chest when he thought 
that Bagla too could not be found. 


Then he gave up hope. Herds of 
yonng women advanced upon him in the 
dark. He felt the pressure of soft and 
warm limbs and of being tied to them, 
he felt the heat of intoxication and 
there was the monotonous droning and 
thudding of the drums which goaded and 


excited and led him along and he let 
himself go adrift. 


That was a night which made no 
differerce between good and evil, sweet 
and sour. It had no taste, it was only a 
night. 


{ Translated from the original Oriya by the author ) 
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PILGRIM TO RANGOON 


Before the moon of the Chethurthi 
had set, a bit of black cloud appeared on 
the horizon, and slowly covered the four 
directions with darkness. Sujono Das 
has not yet returned home for the day. 
His wife, Gunjoro, has cooked a little 
Sego (leafy vegetable) brought from the 
backyard, some dried fish, two brinjals 
fried in oil, and a handful of rice, and 
is waiting for him. His old mother is 
sitting by the kitchen-fire and is nodding. 
The lamp which is burning is spreading 


four times as much smoke as light. 
Sujono at last came home. 


Gunjoro showed domestic anger in 
her face and asked, “Who will sit so late 
waiting for you everyday ? Why don’t 
you finish your tamashas before the end 
of the day ? Your old mother waited and 
waited, and has gone to sleep without 
eating or drinking’’. Sujono was engaged 
in no tamashas. 


He was troubled. Yet he smiled at 


his wife and said, ‘You should have taken 


your food and gone to sleep. I would 
have served myself food and eaten it’’. 
Gunjoro replied with her chin on her 
knee, ““Yes, you may say anything in 
jest.” 


“While Sujono ate, his wife looked on 
him. These humble, illiterate farmers do 
not understand the meaning of the word 


“love’”’, Of “friendship” and “‘devotion’” 
they have not beard. Yet they experience 
them in their souls, It could not be said 
that these two people with all their 
Poverty were less happy than those who 
had riches. But to-day Gunjoro noticed a 
troubled led expression in her swami’s 
face. She was also troubled, 


They were from farmers’ homes, and 
so they were married when children. 
During the past six years, his poor family 
had mary calamities. Sujono’s father 
died and their lands have been mortg- 
aged to zamidars and merchants. What 
remains is the house in which ‘they live. 
Several of Sujono’s ancestors had fought 
with famines, big and small, and com2 
out triumphant by sheer physical 
strength, They never had to go to some 
one else for a seer of rice, But to-day 
Sujono is a wage-earner bringing five 
seers. 

Between man and wife there have 
been quarrels, surely. But they always 
made them up Sometimes they gave up 
talking to each other for a few davs 
And then, if the old mother went 
visit the neighbours, Sujono was put 
an awkward position. If he wanted 
little oil, he would call his mother for 
it. Gunjoro would act as the mother’s 
representative and bring him what he 
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wanted. Sometimes she would not 
respond to his ‘call of “Mother”, And 
the quarrel would be made up. 

Gunjoro had noticed that something 
was troubling Sujono, but did not know 
what it was. While he was taking his 
food, Sujono asked, ““What ? Should 
we forever lead a life of sorrow 7?’ She 
thought he did not like the food, and she 
was sorry. She replied, “Teil us what 
else we would do. Whatever grows in 
the backyard, we Ccook’’. Sujono was 
irritated and told her: “No, I am not 
thinking of the cooking. For two years 


there has not even been a weed in the 
fields. How are we to get on, the three 
of vs 7’ 


Gunjoro could not know the serious- 
ness of the position and replied in jest, 
“We will get on as we did before’”’. 
Sujono said in a pained tone, “This is 
why I don’t tell you anything. You take 
everything lightly, Last time I had 
brought a little paddy fiom Hori 
Santhora, and you should have heard what 
he said to me to-day. No man in blood 
and flesh could endure these words. It is 


impossible for me to get a seer anywhere. 
And as long as I am strong, I won't 


let you and my old mother go to pound 
rice. The fields are a desert and there 
is no work I can do there. Tell me what 


I can do.” What could she tell ? She 
was also troubled 


Gupnjoro could not relish her food 
because of the uneasiness of her husband. 
She touched the feet of her old mother- 
in-law as usual and went to their bed- 


room. Sujono was then turning some 
documents and papers by a lamp. 
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She sat down to prepare the pan 
and asked him, “What are you reading 
up to the middle of the night ?’” 


“These are our documents. This 
land has been mortgaged to Dodhi 
Samolo and we have not yet been able to 
release it. At this rate I wonder wheather 
we will be able to live until next year,’ 


His wife would point out that they 
were neither six nor nine people to worry 
about. But how could even three people 
hold on ? Gunjoro was reminded of 


something and wanted to give evidence 
of her wisdom. 


“I hear someone is giving away rice. 
Why not we go and get some ? Sujono 
smiled sadly, what ? Are we to bring 
that rice ? Then you might as well go to 
the fair at Banapur and beg for rice.” 
Gunjoro understood her foolishness, but 
asked in playfulness : ‘If you give the 
word would I not go 7” 


worried. She asked, 
distributing so much 


Gunjoro was 
“Who is this 
rice ?”’ 

“Those grains are being given by big 
people from all countries. Are not those 
who take that rice the same as beggars ? 
Some go begging from door to door. 
And someone comes from door to door 
to give alms.’”’ Gunjoro was astonished 
to hear this Have these ptople no work 
that they go about giving alms ? Sunjono 
told her : “Are you still thinking about 
those alms ? Only the other day a Babu 
was saying, ‘‘Try to feed your bellies by 
your own labours ag much as you can, 
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If you can not this rice is your last resort 
We are not giving you this help so that 
the world may be ful! of beggars,” 


Sujono could not sleep well that 
night. Gunjoro saw this and asked bim, 


“Hallo, what has happened to us that 
you are worrying so much ?”* 


Sujono sighed and said, “No, nothing 
has happened. Only the water is 
drowning our house and has come up the 
knee. What else can happen ? I have 


been telling you so much, but you could 
not understand anything.” 


Gun joro said in despair : ‘‘Then why 


don’t you do what should be done ? 
Why so much thought ?”’ 


“Yes. I have decided what I should 
do. I did not tell you because you would 
not understand. But now I must tell 
you. A Sardar has come from Rangoon. 
He will give ten rupees for household 
expenses. He will then provide train 
farc, boat fare and other expenses on 
the way to Rangoon. He will also get 
me a job. He will pay fifteen, twenty, 


or thirty rupees according to one’s work. 
His debt has to be paid from.e..”’. 


“Don’t talk like this. You will do 
what you will, but why talk like this ?’ 


Sujono knew she talked thus because 
of sorrow and love. He told her slowly, 
“I can not do any thing else.’ 


Gunjoro could hear his pitiable 


voice, but she could not see two streams 
of tears that rolled down his cheeks. 


The clouds were pouring rain in 


torrents. The smell of wet earth and of 
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the mango flowers was brought by the 
breeze which gertly touched man and 
wife, Neither of them was a .poet. But 
both felt consoled by the breeze, 


Sujono said, “Please think of 
dropping your childishness. I give you 
this ten-rupee note. You will buy rice 
and can get on for sometime, somehow 
or other. After .I go there I will send 
you money every month. I will also, 
in the meanwhile, pay back Hari 
Santhora and I will release our land 
from Dodh: Samolo.”’ 


“All right Don’t play. Go to sleep.” 


Morning came. Sujono explained 
everything to the old mother. The sixty 
year old woman was agitated. She told 
him she would go out for work and get 
a seer or a half. . 


“Yes mother. You spoke right. 
When my father was alive, you did not 
have to do such bits of work, and will I 
send you to pound rice now ?’ 


“What wrong is there if T get some- 
thing for my son and my daughter-in 
law ? Am I working for strangers ?”’ 


Gunjoro learncd as she returned 
from the tank in the morning, that the 
whole village knew that Sujono was 
going to some “‘Rongu country.’ She 
wept and told him. I won't stay here. 
Take me with you. Else, you sit at home, 
and we two will run the house.” 


It could not be. Hunger came 
before attachment. Sujono told every- 
one that he would return before the end 
of a year or a half, The mother tied a 
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common talisman round his neck. She 
prepared two “‘come back cakes” and 
entreated her son to eat them. The son 


let fall tear-drop after tear-drop, as he 
was putting cakes in to his mouth 


Sujono Das went by train to Cal- 
cutta with the Sardar. He had never 
travelled by train before. In Calcutta 
he saw carts, horses, trams, motor cars, 
electric lights, big houses. Sujono Das 
who and where was he ? The Old 


mother, Gunjoro—they were no more 
true than the black smoke that he saw. 


They stayed in Calcutta for two 
days. All the Sardars gathered together. 
Three hundred Oriya coolies were led 
like cattle to sit in the Rangoon steamer. 
They made a lot of noise in the ship. 
Two Bengali Babus were sitting on 
chairs and reading newspapers. They 
made cry faces and remarked in Bengali 
that these fellows had no sense. The 
chaprasi of the Babus came and asked 
them to be silent. But then the chaprasi 


went away, the Sardars asked the three 
hundred not to mind the Bepgali Babus. 


They again began to shout. The 
Babus called the chaprasi again. He 
came and made his eyes red with anger, 
and shook the stick in his hand. The 


Babus forgot about the Locarno Treaty 
in the newspaper, and shouted to the 


chaprasi to beat them : “Chaprasi, Maro 
byatader.’’ But the noise only increased, 


and the Babus had to seek a more 
peaceful spot in the ship. 


Sujono had a hundred and five 
degrees of fever. Two and a half days 
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in the ship. Thc Sardar came with a 
number of one-anna stamp. Advance 
given at home Rs. 10, Train-fare, ‘Boat- 
fare, etic. 40. Expenses after reaching 
Rangoon for food and room Xs. 20, 
Totat Rs. 70. He asked Sujono to 
write him a hand-note for the sum. 
Sujono looked at him. 


“How much money can I send to my 
home ? How do I repay Hori Santhora ?? 


“What is there if you put your 
signature here ? You don’t have to pay 
all the money at once. You can repay 
by instalments when you get a job in 
Rangoon.” 


As soon as they reached Rangoon, 
the Sardar miraculously found Sujono 
a job. He had to lift bags of rice and 
bring them to the ship. He would make 
ten to twelve annas a day, Out of this 
the sardar got a commission of an anna 
or two, He could send home only 
three to five rupees per month. He could 
not pay anything to Hori Santhora and 
his debt increased at compound interest. 
He couid have saved from eight to ten 
rupees, but for the Sardar’s commission, 
the money had to pay by way of Pan 
expenses for chaprasis, and bakshis, for 
the clerks. 


4 + 
One year, three years, five years, ten 
years. No news of Sujono Das. The 
old mother died. Gunjoro attended 


on her most carefully. Sujono Das did 
not send money. He did not send even 
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a letter. Gunjoro’s parents asked her 
to come and stay with them, but she 
did not. Sujono will come suddenly 
home. She made promises to the Gods. 
Those who returned frcm Rangoon could 
not give any definite information about 
him. Some said he had obtained a veiy 
big post. Some said he had taken 
another woman for wife. Others said 
he had left Rangoon. Gunjoro’s parents 
since they were farmers thought of 
giving Gunjoro in marriage somewhere 
else. When she heard these words, 
Gunjoro wept. But how long ? 
Hori Santhora took posséssion of the 
house, and ejected Gunjoro. The Gods 
did not hear her. At the exhortation 
of her parents and brothers she became 
the second wife of Nidhi Doluai of the 
next village. 


Sujono had in fact improved his lot. 
He left his weightlifting profession, and 
learned to read and write, and became 
a clerk in the godown of a big merchant. 
But at first he was in a pitiable Condi- 
tion, He was unable to pay his debt to 
the Sardar, and was on the point of 
being sent to jail. But he was rescued 
by a woman-friend. He lived as a 
tenant in her house and a friendship 
developed between the two. He persuaded 
her to close the pan shop where she sat, 
and she was known as his married wife. 
For, in the letter which contained the 
news of his mother’s death, there was 
news of Gunjoro’s death also. This was 
due to the skill of the new friend of 
Sujono. He received no more letters 
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from hom. tlie therefore decided to 
spend his days in Rangoon. But one day 
his friend left him for another man. 
Sajono was then ill. Would Gunjoro 
have left him in that condition.? 


He got up and saw that his box was 
empty. Rs. 500 had disappeared. There 
was only a bundle of letters in it, He 
saw them. There was one from Gunjoro 
written a year back. Gunjora was alive 
then. This woman had deceived him. 
He remembered Gunjoro’s eyes on the 
day of his departure. They were swollen 
with weeping. And his mother—she was 
dead. 


Then he remembered Hori Santhora 
and Dodhi Samolo—how many days 
had passed. How many promises he 
had made to Gunjoro that he would 
return in one and half years. He ‘cursed 
himself 


He become better in two days. His 
mind ran to see Gurjoro. Hori Santhora 
had been paid back. 


Sujono had changed a lot. His body 
was hidden behind his dress, But he was 
thin. His nose was sharp like the beak of 
a crane. And his eyes looked as though 
they were trying to hice from the nose 
in fear. His body was a long straight 
line—it had length but no magaitude, 
He took the permission of his master and 
set out. (The fat master was sitting in 
the godown, surrounded by his bag of 
merchandise and he could not make out 
which the master was and which the 
goods.) 
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Sujono always dreamt of Gunjoro at 
the way and returned home. When he 
started for Rangoon he had not taken 
anything from home .except two pieces 
of cloth. He brought sarees for Gunjoro 
and a box, lantern, shoes, kurta tobacco, 
and the most important thing, malaria 
He also had changed in the use of his 
words. Bono Porida had told the village 
that as Sujono was in a Cold country, 
he spoke without opening his mouth and 
with the teeth together. For mun he 
would soimeétimes say ani, and for nodia 
he would say narikele. 


He had scarcely set foot in the village 
when Bhojoni Chotora recognised him 
and asked him when he had returned. 
He who was accustomed to be addressed 
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as ‘‘Bubu’’, looked behind. He had his 
mind on his old house. He would ses 
Gunjoro. He had scen so many new 
places—now he is returning to the old ! 


When he reached the place where his 


house once was, he saw brinjals being 
grown there. He heard all about Gunjoro. 


It appeared to him that the village 
houses, men, trecs and every living thing 


disappeared in to thin air. He was alone 
in the whole world, why ? Who was to 


blame ? He remembered Hori Santhora. 
Not he, for he had given him rice in 
times of famine. The Sardar ?~—not he 


either, for he had helped him in adversity. 
The Kuhakini woman ?—she had saved 
him from jail. Gunjoro ? no, she had 
waited for him for ten years. 


On whom is he to take revenge ? 


( Translated from the original Oriya.) 
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RETRACT 


What infinite variety of faces has a 
tramp to put on to make a living ! 


In all the cites and big villages, if 
not in all nooks and corners of Orissa, 
many have known mc and many have 
forgotten mc. Many are those that have 
sheltered me and many are they who 
have sought retuge in me. If one year 
I appear asa political agent the next 
I come as a travelling salesman 
canvassing Nellore Sarees and Sambal- 
puri curtains, cajoliug the customers 
with beguiling talk. How many have 
I persuaded to buy policies from the 
“NEW INDIA” and “REMOVE 
DISTRESS” Life Insuranc2z Companies 
for a safe and secure future ! How 
often have I been the devoted servant of 


the high officials and also of the middle 
class office clerks and peons. 


Now you may find me at a way-side 
tea-hut but if you look out you will find 
me leisurely sipping a soft drink or 
even a glass of wine in a half- 
Europeanised cafe, 


How many people are delighted to 
see me and yet, well I know that there is 
not one who does not attempt to avoid 
me. At times In light, frivolous moments 
they tell me, and not without a tinge of 
sarcasm that 1 talk tweuty to a dozen, 


True, Niladri strikes the eloquent tongue 


tied. And that precisely is the reason he 
has to be volatile. 


But even now I haven’t found any 
one who would tell me ~“‘Nila, here is 
no one more foolish and dull than you 
are.’”’ After all, why should they say 50 7? 
Haven’t they too a family to feed? 
Haven’t they felt the need for money 
even when things were less expensive? 
Haven’t they ever know misery even 
when they have money ? Well, it is like 
this. I am a clown and a chatterbox 
whereas they are those who understand 
and appreciate a joke. They Co derive 
some amusement fiom my humourous 
conversation when they are cold with the 
grim realities of life. In my purposelesg 
talk they still find something to comfort 
them in their unrealised dreams. 

Even when I have to change my 
disguise it leaves me unconc2rned. Nor 
should it make any difference to them 
either. They certainly would not come 
to help me in my troubles. After they 
have satisfied themselves that they have 
obliged me with a few drops of crocodilé 
tears, they politely make their exit. This 
after all is the way of the world. There is 
no use trying to find out from where we 
learnt all this. 
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The other day, in fact towards the 
end of June I made out my itinerary in 
keeping with my latest profession. Ina 
jeep equipped with a micropbone, loud 
speaker and gramophone 1 drove off to 
the villages on Chilika where, after the 
first shower of monsoon, the roads cease 
¢o exist. Strange, the way these low lying 
villages of Orissa devoutly Observe the 
diciates of monsoon ! Who would 
‘dare go these scences of deluge churning 
up water and mud to help the people in 
the deluged villages ? 


It was sunset when, after burning up 
‘a good deal of petrol, and the thirsty 
radiator imbibing water from every 
‘wayside puddle and ditch, the jeep finally 
came to a stop in a big village. We had 
planned to stay there for the night. The 
driver, the cleaner and my assistant— 
were all dead tired. No wonder, for 
they wereso hungry with eating bread 
and butter. eggs and biscuits and sweets 
all through the tiring journey on roufh 
roads. Even before the jeep stopped a few 
naked, potbellied, pop-eyed boys came 
out to greet us. The older folks didn’t 
crowd round the jeep but stispiciously 
looked at us and at each other. 


In all political, economical, cultural 
furctions; in fact in everything that ends 
with ‘all’ music should always precede 
speeches. The audience have to be 
diawn out of their shells with music in 
the same way the snake-charmer lures 
the snuke from its hole. 1 understand 
this basic priiciple, and so without 
wasting time I played a few catchy discs 
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on the gramophone. And 1 could see 
the returning peasant releasing the 
bullocks from the plough and stopping 
there to listen to the music. I could see 
the house wife blowing out lamp at her 
threshold, and the children piling into 
the jeep like a swarm of black ants. 


My lieutenant feels the urge to make a 
speech whenever he finds people around 
him. Having made so many speeches 
he has become a luring microphone. 
His sugary voice reminds you of the 
cadence of Gopal Krishna’s inusic. But, 
inspite of repeated warnings, he always 
forgets to make the right kind of speech 
before the right audience. He takes 
notes in his note bcok. But they get 
lost. And he is not a machine that he 
can have faultless constancy of memory | 
He almost pulled me away from the 
microphone and started off, ‘In these days 
of disaster, all the responsibilities of the 
oountry rcst on the peasant. The 
tiller of the soil is the servant, nay, the 
pet child of the goddess of wealth. You 
are the people who paint the earth green. 
You bury us in heaps of gold dust 
around us—the golden rice !”’ 


I was standing a little away from 
the microphone. I shouted—“Come to 
the point straight away. Why do you 
beat about the bush ?”’ But everyone 
was listening to him with wide open 
mouths. My lieutenant’s enthusiasm 
suddenly forsook him. He sat down 


with injured vanity and told me to take 
over. 
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I began, “No......We are not from 
the Government Publicity Depsurtment,” 
and I was about to play a record when 
a withered old man taunted me with, 
“What are you then, please ?”’ I almost 
felt like saying, “We are the mossengers 
of death.” But the record continued to 
play softly, 


“ 


The arrows pierce the heart 
And the maiden seeks her lover.” 


After playing a couple of advertise- 
ment-records I began in an easy, light 
hearted manner, “Look Brothers, with all 
the worries around us we still have to 
sing. How can we live if we do not 
smile for a while ? You sing in order to 
make yourselves happy. If you do not 
sing your lives will become unbearable. 
See, if you keep your body clean your 
mind will also feel clean. And in the 
same way your mind will be fresh and 
happy when you put on clean clothes. 
But mind you, you do not need to wait 
for the washerman for your clean 
clothes. The hand that tills the soil can 
wash the clothes with Lever Brother’s 
Sunlight Soap and the body with Lux 
Toilet Soap.” 


I displayed “Lux” and “Sunlight 
Soap’’ with various gestures and postures 
and sang, 


“Porward, Oh thou peasant, 


Turn the sod with thy plough 
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Across the hills and 
through the woods... 


Tiny little boxes 
Here are your Luxes.” 


It was during a pause in my valuable 
speech a tall lanky young man approa- 
ched me and said, “Will you please 
come with me, Sir, for a while. My 
mother wishes to see you.” 


“Your mother wishes to see me ! But 
why 7?” 


“She is very ill and your speech has 
made her eager to see you. If you 
would please come...” the man faltered. 
He was about to say something but he 
stopped. I drew my second’s head 
towards the mike and asked to Continue 


the speech—or simply play the records 
as he pleased. 


May be he played the records, may 
be he did not. But as for myself, when 
I entered the dark hut and heard the 
youngman asking his mother, ‘“‘Mother, 
he has come. Look up and see.’”’ I felt a 
shudder pass through me. 


On the narrow opening in the wall 
lay one half shell of a pale yellow, 
withered ash gourd! Its inside had been 
scrapped hollow long ago for making 
warts ! In a feeble voice that seemed like 
the creaking of moth-eaten bamboo- 
shutter, the old woman said, ‘I am 
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looking, my son, but I cannot see 
anything. Where is he ?’’ She stretched 
her hands groping for me. I went nearer. 
As her fingers touched me 1 seemed to 
feel a fire course through me. 


“I knew you would come but I 
cannot see you. I have lost my sight. 
Only my ears could know your voice. 
Don’t you remember me ?’’ “I could not 
understand anything.’”’ She is delirious, 
Ithought. I stood silent in doubt and 
uncertainty and the old woman tried to 
get up from her bed. The young man 
helped her to sit. 


The old woman continued, “So you 
have forgotten me. Do you not remem- 
ber seeing me one hot summer in the 
Balukeswar Temple. I was holding Be! 
Jeaves to offer to the God. Your face 
had shrivelled in the hot sun. You 
were wearing Khadar Dhoti and a 
Chaddar and you were carrying a red 
Khadar bag. On your cheek you bore 
the impression of the five fingers. Some 
one had struck you. And you asked 
for water. I was shocked and the Bel 
leaves fell from my hands.” 


The old woman gasped for breath. 
It was a surprise that she still could find 
some strength in her worn-out body. 
Shetried to stand up. 1 s‘opped her. 
“No please do not get up.” “Son”, 
she said, “Bring me the small trinket 
box of cane. Open it and give him the 
hank of yarn tbat is inside, and the 
piece of paper.” 
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The crude handspun yarn bad turned 
yellow during the years, and the piece 
of paper was moth-eaten. On it I read 
the lines— 


“Not salt, but a spray of blood 
From the crushed flesh of 
Buxi Jagabandhu.”’ 


All on a sudden it seemed to me 
that the hut had become bright with a 
strange light. This yellow bundle of 
paper now appeared more precious than 
all the bales of cloth in the large cloth 
shop ! As if from the old piles of news- 
papers weighing heavily on the rack 
this yellow paper came flying to me 
like a yellow banvan leaf | Memory 
came to me. 


The hot wind on that day had been 
unbearable. Here in this village I had 
that day spoken to the landlortis and 
peasants of the salt Satyagraha. I was 
just one among the million soldiers and 
I was hardly fifteen. 


Zamindar DPDharmananda Mahanty 
had warned the villagers not to give me 
shelter. “He wants to uproot the British 
Government—this young rascal who 
has come as Gandhi’s disciple,’ he said, 
“Anyone who gives this fellow a drop 
of water shall regret it. I will have him 
sent to jail.’’ 


The Chowkidar informed the village 
Police Chief about me. The villagers 
were scaice, But I had orcers to make 
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the village a stronghold for Satyagrahis. 
I had to spread the message of Gandhi 
even if I had to beg the charity of the 
villagers and live on bran and parched 
rice. People chased me out of their 
doors. Even a stray dog is pitied but 
I got no sympathy. All my movements 
were secret. 


The village policeman’s slap on the 
cheek had dazed me. And this was the 
woman who that day had given me water 
to drink. She was a young widow. For 
many a night I found shelter in her 
house. I owed my life to this woman 
who like an elder sister, deprived her- 
self to feed and sustain me. She woke 
me up in the mornings before dawn so 
that I might go to my hiding place. 


One midnight I left her house singing 
“Hail Free India—Hail India’s Inde- 
pendence’, And in the morning 
there was the usual scarch, arrest and 
interrogation. And they all suspected 
this same woman ! 

“Now can you remember me, Nila ?”’ 
Again that wailing voice—a voice from 
the dead past. I felt a strange thrill. I 
sat at her feet and said. 


“Yes, sister, I remember now”. 


I do not know whether tears came to 
my eyes. May be they didn’t. Perhaps 
it was only...simulated sorrow. I wonder 
if she suspected something for she said, 
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“What were you saying now when I 
recognized your voice and sent for you 
—and who is this Brother Lever ? Or is it 
the same Liverpool about which you 
were telling us in those days ?”’ 


Her hands tried.to feel my European 
suit, the trousers made of Buckingham 
Sanforised Cotton Cloth but withdrew 
at once. “Have you forgotten everything 
then ? Is this no longer the country of 
Gandhi ? Gandhi ?’’ 


She could not proceed. Her lips 
quivered and tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She wiped her tears 
and said, “‘Tuke me out, Son, let 
me not die with all these bondage. True 
I see you again but I have not quite 
found you. You have come back 


to me but still you are far away. Do 
you remember me Now 7’ 


The moth-eaten, weather beaten 
bamboo mat crumpled into dust. 


My assistant’s speech was Soaring 
high into the sky. “‘You see, these are 
the products of a free country, manufa- 
ctured by a free Company. Because of 
this Company so many people have today 
become wise, wealthy and great.’’ 


I plugged my ears with my fingers. 
That hot afternoon when the policeman 
was dragging me, there had been no 
microphone, no gramophone. And this 
sister of mine was weeping for me in the 
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temple. I was shouting, ‘‘Stand by 
your strength. Fight foreign oppression. 
Long live free India, hail Gandiji’’. 


“Hail Gandhiji’’, that voiec was of 
one who inspired me to battle and by 
whose side I had fought. Now she is 
gone, gone to her Gandhi’s kingdom. 


I tried the feel of the smooth Lux on 
my cheek. I even kissed it, I felt my 
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factory trouseis. I could not ery. I 


could not laugh. 
xX xX xX 


At the far end of the vtllage the funeral 
pyre was burning. When I returned from 
the burning ghats I ordered the driver to 
drive me back to where we had come 
from. 


( Translated from original Oriya by K. M. Acharya) 
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ALL OVER A PAISA 


Nilamber Babu was returning from 
a party, tea-cum-talks. It was not far 
from Bhubaneswar to Cuttack—just 
twenty miles or half-an hour on the 
jaunt. But his mind was full of 
annoyance. The road also was not 
coming to an end. He was all the time 
thinking how nice it could be to enjoy 
the evening shower on the balcony of 
his house at Cuttack over sundry 
thoughts. Now all you have a evening 
spoilt like this over foolish talks. He 
had absolutely no intention to join in 
the hackneyed, useless diatribes over 
why all the Chief Ministers of West 
Bengal were bachelors, what would be 
the policy of the new Orissa Ministry or 
what would be the future of ‘Gram 
Sevikas’ under the new Government. 
Yet he had to sit through it for long 
three hours, 


The road ahead was clean after a 
heavy shower and it was still drizzling a 
litte. The head lights over the wet 
trees and paddy fields had spread a 
cloud of zinc-dust on them. An owl 
flew across from one tree to another on 
the other side of the road. A jackal 
crossed the road from right to left. Not 
that he did not mark them, unmirdful 
though but he was not able to fix on 


them at the moment. 
centrated on the steering. 


He simply con- 


The most irritating of all was the 
level-crossing. One felt as if one had 
not reached the town even after reaching 
it, He rubbed off the sweat from his 
fore-head. 


It was about 10.30 night 
reached Buxi 


when he 
Bazar after negotiating 


the level—crossing. Most shops had 
closed. Some few still open were about 
to shut up. 


The-light posts were invariably dark. 
It suddenly struck him that a newspaper 
has got to be purchased. Possibly, his 
Servant had not purchased one this 
evening. He called a hawker-boy and 
took a paper. His hand slipped into 
his pooket for change as his eyes were. 
running over the head lines. He brought 
out a 25 paise coin and palmed it‘on 
to the hawker. The hawker, instead of 
returning him 13 paise on deduction of 
12 for the paper, handed him back only 
12 paise—a ten pais¢ Coin and a tivo 
paise bit. As he was about to put away 
the change into the pocket, he suddenly 
thought of giving it a scrutiny. The 
hawker by then had gone ahead a few 
yards with his cycle. But Nilamber 
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Babu promptly called him back and 
pointed out that one paise was short. 
Tle hawker replied that he had nither a 
one paise nor a three paise coin with 
him and so he was helpless. Nilamber 
Babu remembered that his seivant had 
been giving him the same report cvery 
evening and Nilamber Babu had (to bear 
that loss. He was only half-believing 
his servant till his own experience to-day 
cam? as an authentic proof. 


He was sure that this was part of a 
well-thoughtout and well-planned design 
and a plea for realising one extra paise 
per paper. He shouted that the hawker 
must give him one more paise. But the 
hawker brought out all the change from 
his pocket and showed that he did not 
have a single three paise or one paise 
coin. But Nilamber Babu was not to be 
convinced. His argument was that if 
hc did not have them, why he could not 
keep them. He had not deliberately kept 
those changes. He then brought out all 
the changes that he had and examined 
them but could not get a combination of 


exactly twelve paise. Either it was ten 
paise or fifteen. 


Angrily he termed the hawker a cheat 
and a fool and decided perforce to 
return the paper back to him. For 
according to him, it was not wise fora 
patriot to bow down and tolerate such 
organised fraud, as this alone helped 
breed black marketing and Corruption 
in the country. He took back the 25 
paise coin from the hawker and sped 
sway. 
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Some way down, he came across 
another hawker. This time, he was not 
exactly a boy but nearly an youngman 
and that too a Cuttackee youth. He was 
in trouser and a bush shirt, Nilamber 
Babu stopped his car and asked for a 
paper. With the paper in his hand, he 
again brought out all the change he had 
and closely scrutinised them. But there 
was no change below fifteen paise and 
above ten. This time he gave the hawker 
a ten paise and a five paise coin. The 
hawker returnd him a two paise bit 
instead of three paise and suavely replied 
that he had no change eitoer. Nilamber 
Babu’s blood almost boiled. All belonged 
to that class of cheats, he thought, and 
they had ganged up for organised 
cheating. 


It was 11-30 night by then. His house 
could bs seen and so possibly he was the 
last hawker to find for the night. There 
was no chance of coming across another 
hawker. Nilamber Babu thought of 
purchasing the paper without any 
further arguments even at a loss of one 
paise but his patriotism came in the 
way. If everybody was to tolerate this 
fraud without least protest, how could 
the country be freed from Corruption 
and neopotism ? 


It was through such relaxations and 
indirect encouragement that Corruption 
had held its head high upto the sky like 
the great wall of “Meghanad’’, ‘The 
country was on the verge of ruin, He 
remembered the moral that those infilct 
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injustice and those who toleiate it are 
equally guilty in the Couit of God. 
He decided that it must meet a protest. 
At least one man in the entire country 
should raise his voice against this and 


that one man was himself—this Nilamber 
Das. 


Even though it was only a paise, he 
would not leave it. He was reminded 
of his servant’s report He had to pay 
one paise more every evening for a 
paper and how Nilamber Babu was 
compensating the loss of 30 paise per 
month from his own treasury. This 
regular black marketing had spread its 
roots all over the country. He must face 
this challenge. Just as a ‘Chanakya’ 
would root out a burch of grass on the 


stage, Nilamber Babu collected all his 
guts to root out corruption. 


May be it was only one paise but 
behind it there was a great principle. 
Jf necessary even to lay down one’s life 
for that would not be unreasonable. He 
thought of the tram-strike in Calcutta 
fifteen years back. The strike continued 
for a period of almost one month over 
a rise of only one paise in the fare. There 
were innumerable meetings and process- 
ions and finally firing on a few 
occasions. But groups of people laid 
their lives and became martyrs, He 
himself had delivered many brilliant 
lectures and wrote many poems to 
commemorate their contributions. 


tolerate 
was a 


could he silently 
to-day 7? He 


How 
this injustice 


# 


patriot in his youth and an active 
member of a political party. He had 
addressed many meetings. He had 
conducted many strikes. He might 
have left them now and might have 
taken {to business but the patriotism 
inside him was not dcad. He felt as if 
the entire burden of the society was 
borne by him alone like ‘Vasuki’ the 
Snake God ! For a Society-conscioug 
citizen like him, it was unjust to encour- 
age such corruption and it was not 


merely unjust but possibly amounted to 
guilt. 


He demanded in a big voice that the 
hawker must refund him one fF aise more, 
The hawker too replied at the same 
pitch that.he did not have the change 
and he could return the paper back. 
But Nilamber Babu ezeccused ‘him of 
deliberately playing this mischief by 
not keeping the necessary change. The 
hawker took out all the change from 
his pant pocket where the 3 paise 
conspicuous by its absence. Nilamber 
Babu too brought out all the change 
from his Punjabi pocket where the two 
paise coin was completely unknown. 
He accused that the hawker should have 
kent the change. The hawker replied 
that he was not a Bank. From argu- 
ments, it came to an exchange of filthy 


words. Nilamber Babu addressed him 
sweetly as a cheat and a bud man. The 


hawker retorted that ‘“‘one who calls me 

a thief must be one himself”’ etc, etc. 
Finally ths 

paper from Nilamber 


hawker snatched the 
Babu’s hands, 
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returned him the money and peddled 
off. From a safe distance, he was 
heard saying—*‘Had this man ever read 
a paper ? Had he purchased one ?” 


Nilamber Babu felt insulted. Parti- 
cularly he could not digest the last 
words from the hawker. In fact, he 
would have felt victorious and elated if 
he could give the last word to the 
hawker. He immediately gave him a 
chase. 


The hawker had stopped to put on 
the lights in his cycle. Nilamber Babu 
jumped out of his car and stood before 
him. His eyes were burning and he was 
almost breathless with anger. The 
hawker realised the position and was Zz 
little nervous. He never thought that 
the man would give him a chase at this 
hour of the night. He was at his wit’s 
end. The roads were also lonely and 
quite. Very nervously he asked him 
“What do you want ?”’ 


Nilamber Babu replied “A paper.” 
“Take one” said the hawker. 


“But what about the price ?” 
enquried Nilamber Babu. 
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“No you need not pay” was the 
reply. 

Nilamber Babu’s temper suddenly 
fell. He was not prepared for this 
unexpected turn. He chased him with a 
desire to quarrel and was ready with his 


weapons. He never expected this anti- 
climax to happen. 


All! his eagerness, excitement and 
blood pressure had a sudden fall. It 
seemed as if some one focussed a ray of 
light on the screen of darkness which 
had grown bigger and bigger and the 
freezing darkness gradually melted away. 
He took a paper and brought out all his 
changes and searched for the ten and 
five paise coins. The hawker also took 
out the change he had and searched for 
the two paise bit. Then both of them 
simultaneously stretched their hands to 
exchange. Nilamber Babu somewhat 
surprisingly told the hawker, “I have 
got a two paise Coin.” The hawker in 
an equally surpised tone replied “‘That’s 
right. Leave it. I have also got a three 
paise coin.” 


Nilamber Babu returned home with 
a paper. 


( Translated by Sri Manoranjan Hota, fromthe original Oriya short Story 


entitled“ Paisatie.”” ) 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE CAMEL 


The camel was the ship of the desert — 
Basu had read in his primary text book 
about eighty years ago. The book also 
contained a picture of the animal which 
fascinated Basu even though he was not 
sure whether its wonderful hunch deser- 
ved pity or awe. 


He longed to see a camel. Once an 
illustrious Baba happened to camp in 
the bazar a few miles away from his 
village. The Baba’s party was Compri- 
sed of nearly a hundred human beings 
who never tired of chanting holy phrases, 
a dozen of cows who never tired of 
giving milk, and for some mysterious 
reason, a camel. 


The young Basu was then down with 
fever, consequent to his devoting a long 
Sunday noon to diving in the muddy 
waters of the river. He could not 
accompany his pals who went out in 
their best clothes to gaze at the camel. 
On their return from the bazar the boys, 
their status gone higher because of their 
firsthand knowledge of the camel, had 
fantastic tales to tell him. 


One of them said that the camel could 
change its colour like a cham:leon, 
another that its hump was its personal 


store-room of victuals. It had taken him 
more than a year to realise that his pals 
were spinning yarns. 


He missed the camel for the second 
time, narrowly again, soon after coming 
over to the town for study. It was a 
pleasant evening and he had bought a 
ticket for a circus show which promised 


a dancing camel, among other animals, 


He was about to leave his lodge when, 
like a hunted animal, someone came 
darting in and sat down on his bed, 
gasping for breath. 

Fresh from the village, Basu was yet 
to learn the ways of the town. He stood 
blinking at the intruder. 

“When they ask you, say that you 
have seen no stranger coming this way. 
If they find me out, say that I am your 
brother-in-iaw from the village, suffering 
from asthma,’ whispered the man as he 
sprawled on the bed. 


Hardly a minute had passed when 
two policemen, panting and sweating, 
arrived there and asked him if anyone 
had taken shelter in his house. 


“Shelter ? Yes,’”” answered Basu still 
in half a mind to give out his unwelcome 
guest. But he was surprised to hear 
himself echoing the guest’s advice. “My 
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brother-in-law from the village, suffering 
from asthma.” 

Once the policemen were: gone, the 
intruder sprang up to his feet. His face 
was beaming with joy. 

“You area clever chap. How You 
bamboozled them ! Had you stiaightway 
said that there was nobody inside, they 
might have looked in. You deserve to 
be rewarded. Come with me.” 


“But I desire no reward. It is time 
I go to the circus.’”” Basu said, anxious 
to get rid of the stranger. 

The man laughed. Basu had never 
known that a laugh could be so meaning- 
ful and overwhelming. His embarrass- 
ment soon gave way to the realisation 
that there were far greater things to do 
than enjoying a circus. 

Before long his small thatched lodge 
became the regular meeting place of the 
revolutionaries. Basu felt thrilled and 
truly rewarded. In due course his den 
was raided and he was hounded out. 
But such was the modus operandi of the 
group that the police found it impossible 
to muster enough evidence to secure 
conviction for bim. 

Free, Basu worked for his cause with 
a vengeance—organising secret societies 
in the name of clubs or gymnasiums 
and spreading the message of un armed 
upsurge to secure the country’s indepen- 
dence. A marriage arranged by his 
parents and even the birth of a son did 


not deter him from his mission, until 
at last he and his compatriots were 
rounded up in a midnight swoop. Their 
conspiracy to launch a rebellion with 
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the help of a scction of the army was 
smashed and they got transportatfon— 
imprisonment in the Andamans. 

It was in the despair and desolation 
of the jail that the camel returned to 
Basu’s memory. And when a jailmate 
narrated to him how the camel never 
showed any sign of protest against being 
mercilessly overloaded except for sighing 
quiet tears, Basu had to make an effort 
to check his own tears. 

Years later he returned to India, a ghost 
of himself. Lack of food and sanitation, 
and subjection to torture, had crippled 
him, he had grown pessimistic about the 
Success of a rcvolution. His parents as 
well as his wife—he had had hardly any 
opportunity to know the latter properly 
had died. He felt somewhat bewildered 
with the new generation of politiojans 
and their approach to the issue of free- 
dom. 

One thing however, that gave him joy 
was the fact that his son had .joined the 
freedom struggle. But if the joy itself 
was not shortlived, its intensity was for, 
he could not appreciate the young 


patriot’s philosophy. 
“How dare you say that violence is 


unnecessary ? As long as violence is a 
face of nature your professing non vio- 
lence will mean foolishness at the best 
and hypocrisy at the worst,” he had 
challenged his son. 


, “We must face our enemy with love,” 
said the son. 


Basu was struck by thes young man’s 
promptness and fluency, but he was not 
convinced. 


“I am afraid your policy will only 
give a boost to those who are afraid of 
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strength, It will give innumerable 
cowards a chance to claim themselves as 
patriots. I tell you, Mother India can’t 
be appeased with false offerings, but 
only with the heroic sacrifice of the best 
of her sons,’ Basu insisted. 


Time had changed. There were few 
to appreciate Basu’s sentiments. He 
remained withdrawn. Often he thought 
of undertaking a tour of the country 
partly to see if there were still some 
people herc and there who believed in an 
armed revolution, and partly to spend 
time. The certainty of sesing camels 
galore in Rajasth in too was an impetus, 
lowever small. But his physical condi- 
tion stood in the way. 


Time passed fast and his son was 
growing more and more famous. People 
often told him that he should be proud 
of his son. He tried to rise to the occasion 
and feel proud. 


But, in a public meeting organised on 
the eve of independence, he could not 
help giving vent to his anguish. He 
claimed that the barbaric communal 
violence and the division of the country 
were the results of.a nation-wide 
cowardice that had been nurtured in the 
name of non-violence. 


“You pretended to be non-violent 
without attaining an iota of the spiritual 
Capacity to practise it. No wonder that 
the satan of violence who was laughing 
in his sleeve all the while should strike at 
the right moment to make you the 
laughing-stock of history.” 


The leaders on the dais including his 
son—the would be ministers were 
awfully embarrassed. Basu was no more 
called to address any public mceting. 


His son became a deputy minister 
and in due course a minister. Basu 
found himself cast into the comfort of a 
spacious room with bath attached, 
Outside the room he remained forgotten 
though. 
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He was remembered with a bang on 
the completion of a quarter-century of 
freedom. He was led to a well<decorated 
dais and presented with a bronze plaque. 
If he was not granted a monthly 
allowance, it was because he was a 
minister’s father. 


It was on that happy occasion that 
something slightly unhappy was 
detected he hud begun losing the 
balance of his mind. The smait young 
officer to detect the fact was his son’s 
secretary. After receiving the plaque, 
he was heard murmuring, “But I thought 
they had brought me here to show me a 
camel !’”’ 


When the minister was reported of this, 
he remysrked with a sigh, “Indeed, I have 
not been able to look after my father just 
as he had no time to look after me.” 


“Yes, sir, and both for the country,’”’ 
commented the alert secretary. 


Basu was forgotten again. He spent 
most of his time dozing and making his 
little grandson tell him fairy tales. From 
time to time he made the boy show him 
coloured pictures of the camel, 


A demonstration was going on before 
the minister’s bungalow. The squatters 
showed their distress by fasting for half 
days at a stretch in groups while playing 
games nou-stop with cards. Once in a 
while they raised lusty slogans hailing 
their own strength and condemning the 
authority. 


“What do they want ?” Basu who had 
come out to the balcony asked his son. 


«A rise in their salary.” 
“Why don’t you give them ?”’ 


“Father, pone of them gets less than 
a thousand. We can’t accommodate 
their demands,’’ replied the minister. 


“why do they want, then ?”’ asked 
Basu. 
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The minister hemmed and hawed but 
could not satisfy his father. 


“Let me go and speak to them’’. Basu 
proposed suddenly, groping his way with 
his walking stick. 


“Please, father, don’t bother it, J 
am going to meet them, Leave it to me. 


. “Leave it to you ? To you ?” 
Basu blurted out in disgust. 


He began descending the staircase. 
An orderly hurtled down to help him, 
but the minister signed him to keep off. 


Basu took almost five minutes to 
reach the ground floor. Suddenly his 
grandson came running and took hold of 
his hand and announced, “‘Grandpa, 
there are camels—a number of them— 
camping in the valley. Won’t you like 
to see them ?”” 


“Camels ? A number of them ? I 
must see them. But...” 


“The camels would be gone if you 
delay, grandpa !’’ the boy tugged at the 
old man’s stick. 


They went out through the rear door 
and were driven to the river-bank. It 
took them half an hour. “At last, at 
last 1”” muttered the excited Basu again 
and again. 


A serene cvening was setting in over 
the hills, a mile away when they stopped 
near the bridge. 


“There they go 1!’’ exclaimed the boy 
as he stood holding his grandfather’s 
hand. 


“Where ?”’ asked Basu, 
flitting in all the directions. 


his look 


“There ! Of course you don’t expect 


to see them clearly ! Your eyes are not 
that good!” 
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‘Yes, yes, Ithink I see them.” The 
old man, all agog, was straining 
his eyes. 


“Good. Now let us go away,” pro- 
posed the boy. 


“Go away ? Why I must see them from 


close quarters. They ought to be 
wonderful.” 


“No, grandpa, let us go away,” 
insisted the boy. 


Basu did not budge. He was intently 
looking into the light fog thinly veiling 
the small valley. Five minutes passed. 
Slowly he turned to his grandson and 
challenged, ‘“‘where are camels ? You 
are lying to ne !” 


His voice was ominous, a Sound the 
child had never known. 


“Speak out, you little wretch 1’’ Basu 
screamed. 


The child was on the verge of tears. 


“Father gave me this and asked me 
to lead you out of home under the 
pretext of showing camels,’”’ confessed 


the child, bringing out a slab of 
chocolate from his pocket. 

“What !”” burst out Basu. I don’t 
mind being deceived with a plaque, for 


I am past. But must you lend yourself 
to be deceived with a chocolate—you 
the future ?”’ 


The boy was visibly frightened. He 
broke down. 
“I don’t mind your weeping’’ 


said Basu himself breaking down, but 
hugging the grandson. 


They sat down and kept sitting for 


long unmindful of the chauffeur’s mild 
reminder that it was growing dark. 
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THE MID-SUMMER CLOUD 


All we knew about the man was that 
he went about from door to door begging 
for alms, pleasantly reciting snatches 
from classical Oriya songs to the 
rhythmic drumming with his fingers on a 
small castanet. At the crack of dawn 
he started out and was usually back by 
afternoon, settling down beneath a hoary 
banyan tree in one of the isolated pockets 
of our village. The Shiva shrine, at a 


stone’s throw there, provided him with 
shelter in lashing rains and in biting 


cold nights. In summer he was seen 
under the banyan tree all the time, 
sguinting at a pool that lay to the south 


of the shrine. From dawn to dusk he 
sang songs of sorrow of which he alone 
perhaps understood the meaning. 


But his songs and the rhythm he 
created out of the castanet seemed to 


have a charm of their own. Though 
these did not tame tigers, nor allure the 
deer, nor charm cobras out of their holes, 
they did, after all attract the attention 
of one human being, a comely girl, Lata, 
of the village. 


The begga’’s music and his songs 
filled Lata’s heart with some unspeakable 
happiness. She sat there for long 
stretches of time and went back home 
quite late. As she watched, unblinking, 
cupping her cheeks in her palms, the 
mendicant-ministrel was often observed 


to raise his voice with favourite songs of 
his. When he moved away to beg, Lata 
ran for horne. 


Time passed slowly, Many summers 
later, the ministrel suddenly realised that 
Lata did not visit him any more. He 
waited impatiently for days on end. 
And he suddenly felt lonely and ill-at- 


ease. As Lata did not turn up for many 
weeks, one day he went to Lata’s home 
on the pretext of asking for alms. But 
he failed to get a glimpse of her. On 
every occasion he returned from her 
house with the pallor of hopelessness 
spread over his face. 


Saratha, for that was the name of 
the. begging singer, began to feel 
strangely lost. The pool appeared to 
him to be a mirage. The world 
appeared to him as a shadowy, insub- 
stantial placz. Often he felt as though 
a bad dream had broken up his peaceful 
slumber. 


Then he learnt that Lata had atlast 
come of age, after which she would not 
be allowed to stir out of her home as 
freely as before. But could he not have 
just a brief glimpse of her from a 
distance? The sun could be seen. and 
the moon; planets and stars were also 
seen. Why couldn’t he then huve a 
sight of Lata ? 
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Reminiscences of childhood flashed 
rapidly through his mind. He remem- 
bered the day he had laid his father and 
mother to their eternal rest in a crema“ 
tion ground. It seemed as though his 
own life too had gone up in smoke 
which rose from the funeral pyres of his 
parents. He had become an Orphan. He 
was forlorn. All alone in the wide 
world. 


Winter moved upon the parched, 
ofttrodden track of Suratha with its 
piercing cold. Night had advanced, 
when Suratha returned from the crema- 
tion ground. Asif the chill tore in to 
his spine. He sat cooly beneath that 
very banyan tree. Bare-foot, bare- 
headed with nothing whatever also to 
cover his body. Dark clouds were 
threatening the sky. There was a sudden 
streak of lightening Skies rombled 


and the rain fell in heavy showers. He 
felt as if the whole world would turn 
upside down. 


Suratha repaired to the temple, 
trembling all over. Gusts of wind and 
rain splashed the verandah. He slammed 
the doors of the temple shut, with the 
rain and wind howling outside. He 
was tired and spent up. He could feel 
his body becoming numb. 


For a long time hz lay in a deep 
sleep. He had no sense of time and 
place. Suddenly when he awoke, it 
was as though he had a nightmare. He 
babbled as though in delirium. He felt 
as if some body had placed a blanket 
over his shivering body and had left 


Lata ! Lata !! he heard himself shout. 
Desperately he cried aloud. The place 
was desolate. Nobody was nearby. 
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Something made him dash down to 
Lata’s home. But strange ! What had 
happened ? Why was the surrounding 
atmosphere so tense 7? Mournful moans 
came out of the house. It was all a 
puzzle to him. 


Lata died. It couldn’t be. A brazen 
lie. Untrue. How could she die ? A 
minute before she had wrapped the 
blanket round his body. Then how was 
it that she had died ? 


Everyone was awe-struck to find 
Suratha yelling out some gibberish and 
dancing around like one demented. 


“See ! Heie itis’, he babbled on 
incoherently. “This is the blanket she 
has left.” “My Lata has left it with 
me ’”’ But there was no blanket around. 
He was absolutely naked though he 
kept on telling everyone he met that he 
had a blanket on. And since that day 
no body heard any more of his full- 
throated songs. The villagers could not 
hear the music of his castanet any 
longer. 


And a strange person appeared in an 
adjoining village a few days later. He 
was seen to wander around naked along 
the village lanes. Discordantly 


drumming on his castanet, he was seen 
singing in a broken voice, without 
mear:ingful words or any determined 
melody, as if revenging himself 
or challenging an adveisary. And if 
anybody, out of compassion, offered 
him torn clothing to cover himself with, 
be used to say gruffly, “Can it ever 
match the blanket my Lata had Covered 
me with ?”’ 


( Translated from the original Oriya by S. K. Patnaik ) 
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EMERGENCY 


Everyday, as Ramanath returned 
home from the Secretariate, he carried 
vegetables or a few mangoes or some 
such thing. It was a strange sutisfaction, 
Ramanath’s way of asserting masculinity 
to his wife, Uma Dei. 


Ramanath had lost this sense of pride 
since some days. He had been returning 
home with a grim fnce as if a great 
disaster would betall him on any 
moment. 


Ramanath’s family was rather small— 
a son in the Capital High School, a little 
daughter, his wife. The pay committee 
had raised his salary to a hundred and 
seventy rupees, forty rupees more than 
his earlier pay. But he was happier with 
a hundred and thirty. The rise in salary 
was a great curse. The washerman raised 
his charges as soon as he knew the 
Government decision, The vegetable 
vendor said, ‘“‘Babu, if your pay is raised, 
why shouldn’t we raise the prices ? 
Don’t we need more money ° Even the 
government agencies raised their charges 
so that Ramanath now had to pay more 
money as water-tax etc. And so 
Ramanath’s hope that he might not have 
to borrow any more was too soon 
shattered. The government was satisfied 
that w th the money it was paying, the 
minimum needs could be met. But how 
did the government calculate the 
“minimum’”’ 7? Ramanath was not an 
animal. He had the human instinct to 
choose his food—fish or cauliflower or 
potatoes. How was he to satisty his 
needs ? Thirty to thirty-five rupees 
towards electricity, water and house-rent, 
twenty five rupees for the son’s schooling 
and at least fifteen rupees for the little 
daughter’s milk. What else was left to 
sustain the three hungry creatures ? 


No one ttried to understand 
Ramanath’s problems, not even his wife 
Uma Dei. She knew they were poor and 
this knowledge was enough to Control 


her needs to the limited resources, Uma 
Dei got worried over Ramanath’s strange 
face of anxiety. She asked him one day 
while serving dinner the reason of his 
sorrow, Ramapnath was always frank to 
his wife. He explained there is the fear of 
his retrenchment from the job. The 
government wants to reduce expenditure 
during this time of national emergeney. 
Heis a temporary government servant. 
Any time he may be jobless, 


Uma Dei was not educated But she 
had gathered a little idea about the 
government service from her husband’s 
talks. She was excited. “What a silly 
government | The war is fought somewere 
beyond our reach, And here no one has 
changed. Nothing has changed. Where 
is the problem of retrenchment 7°’ 
Ramanath affected a casual tone, “And 
that is emergency. That government is 
free to do whatever it pleases. You have 


no right to protest even against 
injustice.” 


Ramanath had just finished his dinner 
when a group of friends called at his 
door. They were all worried. They were 
clerks like Ramanath, in anguish of an 
uncertain future. They didn’t know if 
they would agitate. They had seen how 
the leaders provoked them and then 
escaped at a critical moment. They 
know, their agitation would fail. 
Ramanath and his friends kept on 
discussing till it was late night. And 
they dispersed with no clear decision or 
idea about their future, 


Uma Dei overheard their discussion. 
As Ramanath entered the bed room, she 
said, “vou men are so foolish ! You 
have bzon ploughing files for go 
many years and vet cann’t find a 
solution ! You can’t afford to lose your 
Job. Wouldn’t vou beg otherwise 7? If 
you have no idea, borrow it from some 
one. But the job has to continue, 
anyhow.” 
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Ramanath was now anxious. Hc knew 
Uma had some idea. He said jokingly, 
“The Sastras say that all the knowledge 
of Ushana Rishi and Bribaspati sprang 
from the wisdom of women. Let me see 
what wisdom you can show over my 
problem 1” 


Uma Dei had the reply ready. “Why 
don’t you remember how you got your 
job ? I approached Sarbeswar Babu. 
Theie was no vacancy. But he managed 
to create a post for you, and so you are 
a clerk. Why don’t you ask him to 
find some way to create a post for you ? 


Ramanath remembered his past. He 
said quietly, ‘You are right. Let me try. 
God willing, 1 might even get a higher 
post.” 


Sarbeswar Babu seemed very little 
perturbed as the voices on the radio 
resounded with war-cries and speeches — 
so much speech-making that if all that 
energy were used in war, the Chinese 
would be easily cefeated. Sarbeswar 
Babu was sitting quietly at his office 
superintendent’s table cheered by the 
reputation he enjoyed among sahibs— 
even among the knglish ones when they 
were in India. He seemed to lave 
every rule on the tip of his tongue. No 
one had dared contradict his notes on 
the files. 


And to the clerk, this office superin- 
tendent was the last hope. In the 
morning of one Maghe day when the 
sky was clear except for occasional 
bursts of rain, Ramanath and his friends 
begged Sarbeswar Babu to save them 
from the impending disaster. Sarbeswar 
Babu was reticent but seemed to know: 
the answer. 


of top bosses in the 
Serious debate on the 


Conference 
Secretariate. 
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effective operation of emergency. 
Control the press—they spread rumours. 
Arrest the communists—thcey are anti- 
national. And so the discussion went 
on. And finally : need to have a drastic 
cut in the budget. Retrench twenty 
five percent Secretariate clerks. The 
government saves rupees two crores. 
Splendid scheme. The speaker was 
requested to work out his scheme. 


And the files moved down to 
Sarbeswar Babu, the office superine 
tendent with infallible ideas. Sarbeswar 
Babu put this note on the file : a special 
emergency cell has to be set up imme- 
diately to examine the details of the 
retrenchment scheme. The cell will 
work for one year with the help of a 
few selected assistaots with proved 
competence. The establishment of this 
emergency cell would mean an expendi- 
ture of only five lakhs of rupees, this 
would be perfectly legitimate in view 
of the scheme to save two crore rupces, 


Sarbeswar Babu’s note found appro- 
val at all levels. Who could challenge 
his ideas ? Now Sarbeswar Babu was 
the secretary of the cell and Ramanath 
his office superintendent on a salary of 
three hundied and fifty rupees. Uma 
Dei was wise. 


Even before Ramanath had reached 
home to inform this happy news to Uma, 
a Journalist wired this speculation to 
his paper—““‘A New theory for Parkin- 
son. There may be another cell to 
examine the modus operandi of the 
proposed emergency cell,”’ 


The clerks were grateful to their 
office superintendent, He had dispelled 


the cloud of disaster threatening their 
pride as men, as husbands. 


( Translated by : Jitu Pattnaik, ) 
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Godavarish Mahapatra 


MAGUNI‘’S CART 


Coming in and going out is the rule 
of life with the world and so also with 
theten lakhs of people of Khallikote 
Estaie. Many are coming to the world 
and many are making their exit from it. 
Nobody keeps any account of it except 
those in the family and neighbourhood. 
But when Maguni died, the news spread 
all over Khallikote and everyone who 
heard it heaved a sigh of anguish, ‘Ah’ 
the poor fellow died at last.’ 


Surely Maguni was not the ruler of 
Khallikote, nor was he a popular leader, 
a social worker neither. Never in his 
life had he joined a Satyagraha move- 
ment, nor paid any tax to the rulet. No 
one had ever put a garland round his 
neck nor had he done the same to any 
one. Such occasions had never come in 
his life. He had not addressed a public 
gathering any where with loud cheers 
and clapping from his audience, prayed 
to God for his salvation neither. All 
through his life he had struggled and 
struggled only,—not for his country— 
nor for his countrymen, but for himself, 
for his own belly. Still Maguni’s 
departure from the world struck a note 
of agony in every heart. 


Maguni was widely known all over 
pf Khallikote even in the remote Corners 


of the interior areas. He was simply a 
cartman. He with his two bullocks 
formed a league which stole into every 
heart. As today, sun rose and set down 
daily in Khallikote in those days too. 
During rains when the sky remained 
overcast and sun was not visible Maguni 
acted as the time signal for the people 
there. During the freezing cold of mid 
winter when people sat on their 
verandahs wrapped up from head to foot, 
Maguni’s song was heard from the 
distant hill side, when he drove his cart 
on his way to the nearby railway 
station. For the people of that area 
Maguni was a living clock. Sometimes 
seasons get in late or early, but Maguni’s 
cart was never late. He prided himself 
as a cartman of unmatched skill and 
regarded himself superior to the auto- 
mooile engineers in the service of the 
Kahallikote palace. To him his cart was 
a better means of transportation than 
motor cars. As his cart wheeled along 
the rugged track of the hillside he used 
to lift up his voice to a favourite folk 
song which broke the stillness of the 
receding night. Scared away by the 
squeaking of his ‘cart at that unusual 
hour the night birds tlapped their wing 
and the stray dog raised an out cry in 
fear. 
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Maguni had passed fifty years of his 
life which fiashed back in his mind when 
he unfolded his treasured memories 
before his patron on the cart. In his 
childhood he had sufficiently drunk the 
milk of the tender love of his parents. 
When young he built a small world for 
himself in wh'ch he presided as a king. 
His queen whom he chose for himself 
was the fountain of all delight for him. 
He drank nectar from her tender lips, 
saw the whole universe with all its rich- 
ness in her loving eyes, inhaled the 
fragrance of life from the soft breath 
saw flower blooming under her 
comely f:et. But his life of dream did 
not last long. His beloved left him 
alone and passed away to the other 


world. 


and 


With eyes biimming with tears he 
used to narrate the story of his sad life 
before the passengers aboard on his cart 
without slightest reservation. The road 
came to termination, but his story did 
not end. With an evident pride in his 
voice he used to say that almost all the 
important persons of Khallikote travelled 
by his cart, the only exception being the 
Raja Sahib. So much overwhelmed was 


he while narrating this that he did not. 


spur his bullocks to move forward it 
they stood still. He explained their 
behaviour as their enthusiasm to listen 
to the story of his life. 


Maguni’s cart bears a part of the 
history of Khallikote. This history speaks 
about hundreds of men and women that 
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had travelled by his cart. Young widows 
be:eft of the charm of their life had come 
back to their fathers house by this cart. 
It has also borne new brides to their 
new homes. The poor belonging of Gada 
Roul of Mandal village were removed to 
the palace court from his own place by 
this cart when he was sent to jail for 
nonpayment of revenue tax. Madhu 
Rath of village Bardalia was also 
brought by this cart to the court when 
he was arrested on the charge of a 
murder. By this vehicle had come 
pleaders to plead in the court for the 
king and leaders of the people held in 
arrest for their subversive activities. 
This old cart had seen happiness and 
sorrows of life. Sometimes its straw 
cushion had been wet with their tears of 
grief and sometimes its whole body had 
shaken with their peals of merry laughter. 


When Maguni narrated all these it 
seemed as if he was a living history of 
his time. A few such histories joined 
together can make another Konark for 
Orissa. 


One day Maguni heard that the 
passengers would no more travel by his 
cart, A regular motor bus service was 
going to be set up by the Singh family. 
He laughed aloud and expressed this 
conviction quite defiantly that no motor 
bus ean ever match his swift footed 
bullocks in speed, 


People laughed at his vain boastful- 
ness. But he was not humbled. Two days 
passed and then four. The motor bus 
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service started functioning. People said 
that Maguni’s business was at a stake. 
Could he compete with the motor bus 
which carried twenty passengers at a 
time and ran twenty miles an hour ? 


Their speculation came true. The 
sight of the monstrous vehicle struck a 
fear in his mind. His heart wept though 
his eyes did not express it. He remembered 
a public meeting when the leaders were 
convincing the people that the hand made 
things were better than mill made 
products. A faint ray of hope appeared 
in his mind that people would like his 
hand made bullock cart better than the 
engine driven motor bus. 


The Singh transport service functio- 
ned. Maguni also drove his cart on the 
same road. But the bus ran overpacked 
and Maguni’s cart ran empty. To 
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compete with the bus Maguni reached the 
station very early and provided new 
cushion on his cart. But the people went 
to the bus. All his appeal fell flat on 
them. The days rolled on one after 
another. He used to take two meals a 
day. Now he had to manage with one. 
Sometime later even one could not be 
available to him in three to four days. 


His bullocks looked bundle of bones. 
He wept bitterly, People said he was 
mad. 

Some days after when people broke 
open his hutment, they found Maguni in 
eternal sleep under his rushmat with the 
spurring stick by his side. When flames 
rose high, consuming his mortal remain 
and the birds of the sky flew away from 
the rising smoke, the two lakhs of people 


of Khallikote lamented, ‘Ah ! Maguni 
passed away’. 


( Translated by Ramanath Prahara/ from the original Oriya entitled 
“Magunira Sagada” ) 
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Kishori Charan Das’s original Oriya “Shahe Puo” is 
contained in the author’ s4th collection “Manihara’’, published 
in 1970, 


The English version “The Hundred Sons”is a trans/ation 
made by the author andhas appeared in “Indian Horizons” (No. 3, 
1981), journal of the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, New 
Delhi. A Spanish version entitled “Los Cien hijos’’ has also appeared 
in their Spanish journal “Papeles de la India” (Volume 10, No. 1, 
1981). 


The story has also appeared in several other Indian 
languages and published as under : (i) Hindi “Sau Bate” in “Aaj Kal” 
Silver Jubilee short story special, May 1970; (ii) Urdu version in 
“Aaj Kal”, August 1970; (iii) Malayalam version in “Mathru Bhumi 


Mlustrated Weekly”, January 1971; (iv) Kannada version in “Karma 
Veera,” July 1971. 


The story in its English version stands included in the 
1 anthology “Oriya Stories”, published by Vikas on behalf of the 
Author’s Guild of India Co-operative Society in 1983. 
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THE HUNDRED SONS 


I was suddenly overwhelmed by the 
sound and fury of youth power. 

Please ! let me collect myself ! I had 
never seen you before, so hear and allover 
me, that’s why. I might have seen you in 
processions, Convocation halls and 
gheraos. But had never any occasion 
to get the feel of your power at such 
close range, sitting side by side on an 
wooden bench, having to obtain the 
smell of your soiled shirts, and chase the 
flies away with the help of your tattered 
note books on the Constitution of India. 
Those few hours of my existence come 
hurtling down the memory d1ane... 
I remember the tremors. And the brave 
efforts I made to get past the shocks of 
intimacy. 


Among other things I recall having 
pitied Gandhari. For didn’t I know 
that she had spawned these hundred sons 
in vain ?_ That those shabby young men 
were bound to perish, sooner rather 
than later, to prove the morals of 


Mahabharata ? 


It happened recently. I was travell- 
ing to Calcutta on return from leave 
spent at my native place in Orissa. I 
live in Calcutta where I hold a job, my 
office and authority, an ordinary car 


and a smiling familv. So I was anxious 
to get back to the city, after having 
spent about a fortnight with my parents 
and refreshed my roots. 


I was travelling by the overnight 
Puri-Howrah Express. I had allowed 
myself to suffer the hard planks of a 
third class sleeper, in the hope that it 
would be over soon and I would reach 
Calcutta in the early morning. 1 had 
let it be known, incidentally, to my 
co-paSsengers that I would have travelled 
by air-conditioned first class if it were 
on official duty, that the leave travel 
concessions do not apply to short 
distances etc. But unlike them I did pot 
find it easy to sleep in peace. Just as I 
was going to put on the switch and read 
the time by my watch, yet once again, 
ourtrain glided into the lights and 
hubbub of a big station. Kharagpur ! 
Fine 1! Barely two hours to reach the 
destination. I got up to smoke a 
cigaratte of satisfaction. 


The loudspeaker was carrying on 
with the sing-song announcements—such 
and such train on such and such platform 
will  leave—will arrive...in Bengali, 
Hindi and English. What was that 7 
Some wrong words, it seemed, were 
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being conveyed to us in the package. 1 
listened and I was given to understand 
thus : the Seven Down Puri Howrah 
Express will leave at four forty-five 
hours, but there is a possibility of its 
being detained at Panskura. 


Of being detained at Panskura ? 
Where is Panskura ? And what exactly 
does he mean by possibility ? 


However, I must get ready for the 
event, I thought. I may have to reveal 
my identity to the Guard or the Station 
Master and tell him that I am a senior 
executive on leave and I have got to go 
back soon or else... 


The Seven Down left Kharagpur on 
schedule and trundled on to Pansukura 
at day-break. The tiny railway station 
did not appear to be bothered by the 
extraordinary arrival of an express train. 
In fact, no one seemed to be iin a hurry. 
T he railway otficals, frayedcoats and 
all, were surely to be seen on the plat- 
form, but there was little movement. 
Two blue-coated subordinates were 
holding on tightly to their folded green 
and red flags, as if they had been asked 
to defend the non-movement with their 
lives. The message conveyed to us, I 
imagined, was that the stoppage was an 
unalterable fact and the future was not 
worth a moment’s thought. 


The train steamed out of Panskura, 
just as the message was beginning to 
sink in. But the “cha-wallah”’, passing 
on to me the fifteen-paise liquid in an 
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earthen glass, gave a broad grin in the 
act of running along for his money, and 
said “‘It stops again at Mecheda. Kaput’”’. 
I was not amused. 


It stopped indeed at Mecheda— 
evidently of the same class as Panskura— 
and continued to stop. The male passen- 
gers filled the platform in variegated 
cottons, barely removed from the 
comforts of undress, to know and see 
the fun at first hand. I went past them 
and asked the nearest station babu for 
an explanation. “Excuse me’”’, I said, 
“T am so and so, now Could you please 
tell me why the train has stopped over 
here ?”” The questioning was as sharp as 
I could make it in the circumstances. 


The station babu gave the answer in a 
level tone, bordering on hauteur— 

“Gherao in Uluberia.”’ 

“What kind of gherao ?”’ 

“The workers are squatting on the 
track.” 

“Which means the train is not going 
to move ?”’ 

“Yes sir.” 

“For how long ?’ 

“Nothing can be said at the moment,’ 


» 


“Not beyond this evening, I suppose.’ 
\derisive smile) 


“Nothing said at the 


moment.” 


ean be 


“Nothing can be said at tl:e moment ! 
If he were asked to declare whether he 
wished to live or die, the recorded answer 
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would perhaps be the same. The stolid 
stupidity of the repetition gave me little 
scope for further action. 


I returned to my compartment. The 
grinning “‘cha-wallah’”’ was a better 
specimen, I decided. I could do with 
a little malice, but not with such wooden 
bureaucratic behaviour. 


Iam not suggesting that being a top- 
level officer I do not share the common 
failings of bureaucracy. But Iam sure 1 
could have done better than him...if only 
Iwas back in my chamber, with the 
proper tools. 


If only Idid not have to be a 
passenger in a third class sleeper of this 
god-forsaken train ! Leave aside the 
station babu. Did my khadi-clad co- 
passenger have to tell me that all big 
officers of the Govt. ought to be shot ? 
Was the moon-faced trader, sporting a 
thin gold-chain round his neck, called 
upon to munch his Kashmiri apples 
and offer one to me ? Did he consider 
me as part of the starving population ? 
Or, what was worse, had he seen me 
hunting around in the platform for 
something to eat, jostling with the crowd 
for the fast-moving, yet evil-looking 
pakoras 7 And did the hollow-cheeked 


terrylene, possibly a civil servant, have 


to ask me pointedly whether the matter 
had been reported to the Home Minister, 
whether the General Manager had arrived 
on the scene, etc.? As if he was my 
big boss and asking for a position 
paper ! Honestly, the way these people 
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were conducting themselves in the face 
of a crisis, was hardly edifying...and 
I wished I could escope. I remembered 
the young ‘“‘cha-wallah’’ again. almost 
with affection. 


Meanwhile Mecheda had lost all 
interest in us. The Seven Down had 
outlived its relevance, not to speak of 
welcome, with the passage of hours... 
and now it was eleven in the morning. 
Wild rumours were offered for our 
consumption after the pakoras, Samosass 
and what have you, had been sold three 
times over, and the vendors suffering 
from an excess of windfall were dozing 
and carping at each other ultimately. 
Rumours, such as the shootings have 
started, the army has taken over, the 
wires had been cut off, etc. were being 


bandied about. The station babus had 
retired into unseen caves. 


In this situation, when I was thinking, 
despairingly, of having anotber bath, the 
promise occurred to me in a flish. May 
be I cannot reach Howrah due to the 
gherao ahead in Ulubéria, but couldn’t 
I go in reverse gear to Kharagpur ? 
Wouldn’t there be a local train beating 
retreat from Uluberia or thereabouts ? 


My hopes were confirmed by 
enquiries. Thanks ! I will now goto 
Kharagpur and spring a surprise on my 
cousin sister. I will restore myself with 
a sisterly lunch and decide on the next 


course of action. I will contact the 
the proper authorities and take the 
earliest convenient train to Calcutta 


after the gherao is lifted, 
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So, near about noon, I welcomed a 
local coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. Grabbing my suitcase I crossed 
over to the train as soon as it had stopped 
and entered the nearest compartment. 


I entered and heaved an audible sigh of 
relief, 


It was then that 1 was treated to the 
sound and fury, signifying, I hoped, just 
another slice of experience. 


Their number was hardly seven or 
eight. Their ages would vary between 
seventeen and twenty-five, But they 
seemed to articulate with numerous lips 
and eyes and limbs. 

“Sir, would you like to have a glass 
ef cold water ?”’ 


Who said that ? One or more ? These 
young creatures—no bigger than my own 
children—were they trying to be funny ? 


I did not answer and tried to cover 
them with a grave parental expression. 
But I was not favoured with any reaction. 
Nor the hint of a motivation in those 
limpid luminous eyes. The eyes appeared 
to be totally innocent of thought, 
including the wrong kind, 1 allowed 
myself to think that I may indeed be 
looking sweaty and thirsty, and the 
invitation to drink some cold water may 
be genuine, after all. I was going to 
accept the invitation when I found that 
one of them was exhibiting a pack of 
cards in the manner of a Conjurer, 
another was mercilessly shaking the 
torso of his friend in an attempt to say 
something, and yet another was using the 
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open window to extend and withdraw 
himself in quik succession, shouting a 
song-line in some unknown language. 

I accepted the offer without further 
delay and said “Thank you, two glasses 
please.” 

Someone placed a cheap plastic 
water-bottle before me and asked me to 
go ahead. The gesture carried no courtesy 
nor elegance. I was reminded of the 
superior apple passed on to me by the 
moon-faced trader. The water bears no 
colour, I told myself, and there was not 
enough reason to take offence. 


A long away to go till Kharagpur. 
Should I keep quiet all the time ? Or 
should I start a conversation ? They had 
no doubt acknowledged my seniority by 
calling me “Sir”, but their subsequent 
behaviour was a complex of movements 
and sounds I could not understand, far 
less appreciate. 


The train blew the whistle, and a 
sharp imitative sound was emitted by 
one of my new companions As if he was 
a boy of ten entertaining us all with a 
sense of his “joy and wonder”’ | That 
did it. 1 decided in favour of silence. 
Unsmiling too, if I could help it. 


The train moved. Suddenly some- 
one—dark blue shirt, pock marks on the 
face and a dusty mop of hair——came 
closer to me and asked “Sir, do you 
believe in this gherao ?””’ 


I wished 1 could refuse to answer. For 
these forty-five years of my life, I had 
nurtured the delicate plant of my 
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convictions (whatever they were) well 
within my sanctum sanctorum. Did 
I have to state them for the benefit of this 
irresponsible youth ? 


Very well. My reply was unmistaka- 
ble firm. “No, it only causes suffering to 
many innocent passengers...” 


He stopped me with a short burst of 
laughter. Making it appear that he knew 
it all along, a familiar piece from my 
kind of textbook. “Good”, he added, 
“but that apart, do these gheraos help 
the revolution ?”’ 


I was preparing the rejoinder when 
another yelled at him from behind. 
+] say, Mantu, your sister was going to 
be admitted to the hospital—no ? What 
happened ?”’ 


“Nothing. That bastard of a doctor 
wanted hundred rupees for arranging a 
bed. As I could not make it, he said 
there was nothing wrong with her and 
she could be treated at home.” 


“S00 ?”° 


“So, what ? If anything happens to 
my sister...you know what I would do. 
The ‘dada’ of his neighbourhood belongs 
to our group. Some evening when the 
fellow would be coming back from the 
hospital...” (the gesture of an inspired 
stabbing, eyes popping out). 


The audience roared with laughter. 
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I was amazed. To where did they 
belong ? Which species of the hums 
race ? They were students, as it appea, - 
from their books and notes, put to 
various uses. They were like my sons, the 
younger generation, hope of the nation 
but how very odd and different {| The 
ones I knew talked sense, spent hours 
in the library, wrote poetry in moments 
of tranquil recollection, did social work 
in patriotic interludes, danced and 
yodelled in discos for a change, and 
also did a little revolution—joined the 
procession, that is, when they were 
moved. They obeyed the need of 
balance and perspective, you know 
what I mean, So that they could pass 
through the prickly years without 
damage and attain the adult image, in 
due course. The proper and pleasant 
image of success. Like me, for example. 
But I never knew ubout these—this sort 


of young men. What will happen to 
them ? 


My dear boys, do you think this 
life is a big farce ? Hardly having 
shown a little concern for the ailing 
sister you are over-joyed at the thought 
of thrashing the doctor ! You are 
shouting, whistling and laughing the 
moments away like ten-year olds, and 
yet claim familiarity with the revol- 
ution ! Having asked me a serious 


question, You forget I owe you an 
answer ! that I do exist !! 


Moreovor there was none whose shirt 
was not crumpled. None whose hair 


was in place. Some did not even wear 
any footwear. 
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Sadly, I concluded that these W °“ -* 


the hundred sons. They could not te 
saved. 


Nevertheless I was curious to know 
more aboutthem. I managed to gather 
pieces of information through half- 
answers to my questions and a painful 
exercise in observing and listening to 
them while they were engaged in a 
bewildering variety of occupations, 
such as, an instant game of cards, palm- 
reading, reference to the love-life of 
Mao-Tse-Tung and discussions on the 
relative merits of different localities 
of Calcutta in regard to a supposedly 
bazar delicacy known as Murhi-Masala. 
The main points of my information 
were : 


—they were daily commuters to 
Calcutta for studies, they had to turn 
back today from somewhere, thanks to 
the gherao. 


—they did not occupy themselves 
entirely with studies, as they had to 
do a lot of work for the Party. 


—they could not possibly stay con- 
fined to class-rooms, as they had to do 
jobs in stores, workshops etc. to support 
themselves and their parents and 
brothers and sisters back home (Sir, this 
is whit they do in America, no ?) 


—they did not study in Calcutta; 
they went there to earn a living and come 
back to study in their “own’”’ country 
colleges. 
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The facts were not contradictory, but 
they were bound to be overlapping, for 
Mantu was different from Sanku, and 
Sanku was not the same as Santu and... 
For other useful details here foes. 
Mantu’s sister was lying ill for the 
last six months. Another sister was a 
clerk in some foreign company, but they 
were trying to replace her by a chick who 
had caught the manager’s fancy. Five 
sisters in all. Mantu was not going to 
marry and bring another woman to the 
house (stupid !). Sanku—the lean one 
with moustaches—his father was a 
moneyed man, had saved five thousand 
by selling pan-biri, but the wretch 
vanished somewhere with the money. 
Sanku was not a Small chap’as he looked 
he was once on the point of strangling 
the principal, when he called him an 
idiot. Nabcen—the one reading palms— 
his father was a vaidya, died of cancer. 
Nabeen told Sanku that he would die in 
the gallows (damned liar, I will be killed 
by bullets, by your leave.!) Santu was a 
fine cook, his fishcurry was heavenly 
(he is a Banga/, but you dare not tease 
him 1). His whistling was superb, once 
the poor policemen were misled and ran 
the other way. ‘So on and so forth. I 
hope the picture is fairly clear. Or is it ? 


Another small bit. They had not 
eaten anything since the journey began. 
Not that they did not find eatables at the 
many wayside stations, they had little 
mo.Jey to buy them with. Things would 
have been different if they had reached 
Calcutta, as tbere were arrangements 
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over there for credit and concession, 


thanks to the Party. 
Is there anything left to be said ? 


The train was stopping at cach 
station, almost every five minutes. There 
‘were also the flies. I could not make 
out why they were so happy with the 
local trains. Mantu helped me to ward 
off the flies with more of his note books, 
but the results were minimal. In due 
course, I closed my eyes and kept them 
closed, trying to imagine the comforts 
round the corner when I would be 
enjoying the beauty of the lawn in my 
sister’s bungalow in Kharagpur, 
stretched on an easy chair in the balcony 
and recalling, with faint amusement, the 
adventure of the past few hours. 


The train had barely started to move 
from one of those stations, when I heard 
Sanku shouting in his rasping tone— 


“There he goes I Shorty 1!” 


I opened my eyes and found him 
looking out the window, with others 
crowded around him. There was an 
instant communication in smiles and 
gestures for some call to action, and I 
found Sanku rushing to the spot where 
we had the red-rimmed alarm chain, 
protected by severe warning on the wall 


against misuse. He started pulling the 


chain. 


Why...what 1! my heart sank within 
me, but I was fairly vocal. I asked 
them to stop, even if my voice could not 
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rise above the noise and excitement. 
They were prodding Sanku in a chorus 
Pull { Puil it hard, damn you! 


I counted the passage of seconds. 
Now the train will come to a halt and 
the railway police will invade the 
compartment. They will surely question 
me...and then what do I do ? Should 
I tell the truth ? Hand them over to the 
police ? But they wiltfight. Oh, my 
God, I know how these young thugs will 
fight ! 


“Please, please” were the words I 
went on repeating, but they sounded like 
mantras. 


May be there was something wrong 
with the contraption or in Sanku’s 
method of pulling, for the train did not 
stop. Then he gave up and almost fell 
upon me to ask—“Sir, give me one 
rupee, quick !” 


I brought out a rupee-note without a 
moment’s hesitation. Sanku secured it 
in a handkerchief with a tight knot, and 
sent the object flying through the 
window. The event was hailed by my 
companions with a mighty applause of 
clappings, whistlings and what have you, 
including, I suppose, a round of 
‘“inquilab...”” 


After they had calmed down, Mantu 
gave me the brief explanation. “‘That 
was Shorty, his right leg is shorter, poor 
thing. Lives in Khirai and goes to some 
college in Radhamohanpur. Fool, goes 
limping like a monkey..what are the 
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trains for ? Anyway, now that he has got 
a rupee, he can take a rickshaw or 
something.” 

I nodded my head, hoping to 
understand. 


They all got down at Radhamohan- 
pur. Mantu spoke to me, apparently 
on behalf of the group. ‘‘Bye...hope we 
will meet again.” 
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I acknowlcdged the farewell, and 
told him inwardly that the question of 
meeting again would not arise, ever. 

Yes, I have forgotten to mention that 
a few others of the tribe boarded the 
{rain at the same station. One of them, 
a silent bearded fellow, offered me a 
rupee before getting down at the next 
station, and announced “‘Sankuda'’ has 


asked me to give it to you, and say many 
thanks.” * 


(Translated by the author from the original Oriya story entitled ’*Shehe Puo’’. 
Courtsey—'The Midnight Moon & other stories’ published by B. R. Publishing 


Corpn, New Oelhi.) 
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The work was going on ‘round the 
clock’—not figuratively but literally. 
The embankment from both the sides was 
completed, but the ‘core’ wall across 
the main stream needed a lot of filling. 
Completion of the ear:h work would not 
be the end either. It needed a coat of 
stone. Stone lining alone would put 
muscle to the dam—to withstand the 
tremendous pressure of this hill stream in 
tlre peak monsoon season. On the other 
side, for the ‘escape’ channel the hillock 
was yielding a mass of stone without 
complaining against the heavy punish- 
ment that was being meted out to it with 
dynamite. The jungle was also being 
cleared without pause. Trees were being 
mercilessly rooted out. Else, they would 
obstruct the flow of water. The safety 
of the dam solely depended on the 
continuous out flow of surplus water 
that would come swirling and cascading 
down this intractable stream. Taming 
it was no easy job. Now, the rains had 
come sooner than expected. For 
‘Saheb’, it was a race with time. 

The ‘project’ site was hardly three 
miles off the small subdivisional town, 
but these were three most difficult miles. 
The first mile was fairly good going and 
then came a little ‘nullah’ whose ferocity 
immediately after a shower in its catch- 
ment has to be seen to be believed. Once 
you cross this little devil ‘of a stream— 
an foot or by swimming—and proceed a 
mile further there would be a small 


hamlet—Govindpali. Then, you had 
before you the third leg, one and a half 
miles of steadily rising scrub jungle 
strewn with stones and boulders—a drive 
which jeep, the little giant alone Could 
feel equal to, that too in the first gear. 
As the gradient ends, you suddenly 
come face to face with the ‘project’ in the 
coalescence of three hills. 

‘Saheb’ was getting restive. The work 
had to be finished come what may. He 
reasoned that the downpour in the upper 
reaches of the stream would take atleast 
a few days to reach the dam. This 
invaluable breathing space should be 
enough-to spread the stone along the 
embankment. And then let it rain and 
rain and rain. 

The ‘nullah’ on way tothe dam site 
had been taken care of. The jeep had 
been moved in good time to the hamlet 
on the other side of it and housed in 
a garage improvised of mud and wattle 
in front of the ‘deraghar’. ‘Saheb’ would 
drive bis car up to the ‘nullah’, cross 
over and t hop into the driving seat 
of the jeep parked on the other side, 
After supervising the work, he would 
leave the jcep at the nullah and get into 
his car. It was left to the driver to escort 
the jeep back to its temporary haven and 
then walk back the distance to the 
headquarters. 

That day ‘Saheb’ looked gloomy. 
The dark menacing clouds seemed to 
deride him. The blue-print Was laid 
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out onthe table and the engineer was 
tracing the lines with his pencil as he 
related to ‘Saheb’ the progress of work. 
Abruptly, ‘Saheb’ got up and shouted 
‘Rehman.’ 

“Hazoor’’ came the reply almost at 
once. 

“Run over to Govindpali and bring 
the jeep to the nullah’”” he commanded. 
“Iam already on my way, make it 
snappy”. 

“Hazoor, there is no petrol in the 
vehicle. If Hazoor gives a slip for two 
gallons, I will carry it from the store.”’ 


In next to po time, Rehman was on 
his bike with the ‘slip’ in his pocket. 
“If I start ufter forty minutes, figured 
‘Saheb’, ‘Rehman should be ready with 
the jeep on the other side of the nullah”. 


Starting exactly after forty minutes, 
accompanied by the engineer, the Saheb 
picked up the local Sub-Inspector of 
Police from the Thana and sped towards 
the nullah. Police presence was indi- 
cated—to enforce conscription of 
adequate number of labourers for the 
work. With the first shower, most of 
the labourers had melted away to start 
ploughing. He would not mind paying 
one and a half times the normal daily 
wages if only the work could be comple- 
ted on time. 

Having parked the car on this side 
of the nullah, they crossed it in single 
file. But where was the jeep ? Saheb 
looked at his watch, A good hour 
had slipped by since Rehman left the 
house. You could see the look of 
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annoyance and disappointment writ 
large on his face. He knew the jeep 
was not within miles, The stone deafest 
man would not have missed from a 
league the horrid cacophony that 
emanated out of its exhaust sans silencer. 
What then had become of this bounder 
Rehman ? 

‘Saheb’ lit his pipe and took the first 
step towards the village on this awful, 
slimy path. Each foot had to be placed 
on the slippery ground with the utmost 
caution if one did not wish to emulate 
the feat of Jack and Jill fame. The 
others followed suit. Fach step seemed 
to add extra pound to the soles of the 
shoes—a pound of stick mud. The 
sickly sweet smell of Mahua flowers 
coming in gusts from the forest and the 
acrid smoke of the ‘Three Nuns’ from 
the pipe combined to produce very strong 
feelings in the Saheb’s head; feelings of 
unadulterated ire towards Rehman. The 
dirty so and so! Such irresponsibility 
in a Government servant ! This was 


nothing short of gross dereliction of 
duty. 


Yet, there was no trace of the jeep. 


Eleven O’ Clock. The clouds had by 
now vanished and made room for a 
clear sun. The rays were as scorching 
as in midsummer. The engineer took 
out a ‘paan’ from his ‘dabba’ and 
seemed to have gone into a walking 
trance. Glimpses of the rides he had 
with Rehman were fleeting before his 
eyes. Rehman, with his hand on the 
driving wheel, stealing a glance at the 
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third house from the garage—the one 
with a high porch. The girl, high 
bosomed, wisps of raven black hair 
on the forehead, looking as if carved 
out of smooth solid ebony. You can’t 
take back your eyes once they are 
arrested by this clfin figure. Rehman’s 
jeep would slow down perceptibly at 
this spot. His surreptitious glance 
would instantly be answered with a 
coy smile. Then he would honk the 
horn several times—quite needlessly and 
the jeep would spurt forward, suddenly 
gathering speed. Surely the young fool 
was not button-holed by that chit of a 
girl today of all days ! These nostalgic 
thoughts made the engineer rather uneasy, 
for he had developed a fondness for this 
callow temperamental youth and could 
not bear to see him los2 his job. 


‘Saheb’ was in a pretty poor shape— 
by thetime he reached the ‘deraghar’. 
Perspiration was flowing from his head 
and face, the well pressed shirt had now 
become a sodden mass. Flinging his 
seven league boots away, ‘he scrambled 
to the comparative comfort of the only 
broken wooden chair on the porch. From 
somewhere within, the engineer produced 
a three and half feet long country string 
cot, squetted on it and started fanning 
himself with his solar-topee. The Police 
Sub-Inspector had already made a bee- 
line for the Gauntia’s house. 

The jeep was standing forlorn in the 
improvised garage. Rehman was 
nowhere in sight. The Sub-Inspector 
returned a little later with the Gountia, 
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an old man. No, neither of them had 
seen Rebman anywhere around. Nor 
the village Chowkidar. Evidently, the 
fellow never came to the village. Andto 
think that the Saheb himself had bidden 
him to go to the village nearly two hours 
back ! This was sheer impertinence, not 
idiocy. The fellow would come up with 
a lot of cock and bull stories. Call of 
nature, cycle accident and so forth, No, 
something decisive had to be done to the 
fellow. Now and bere. 

The engineer was groping for an 
opportunity to mollify the Saheb, He 
took courage in both hands and threw 
the gambit, ‘Sir, the old man in charge 
of the store sometimes creates difficulties. 
The other day when we were about to 
drive to the project site he announced 
that there was not a drop of petrol in the 
store. We had to go all the way to the 
Railway station pump to get our petrol. 
Got delayed by more than an hour.” 


“Nonsense’’ thundered ‘Saheb’, No 
body dared break the silence that ensued. 

Then it happened. Out came the 
Sub-Inspector shouting and gesticulating 
triumphantly from the garage. Ia his 
right hand was a red petrol tin. 

Proudly he announced, “Look here 
Sir, this full tin of Petrol was concealed 
in a dark corner of the garage.” 

Dropping the tin to the floor with a 
flourish and throwing a glance of victory 
at ‘Saheb’ the Sub-Inspector gently 
nudged the engineer on the shoulder and 
said ‘you see, this is the type of work 
we are adcpts in. Itis not easy to pull 
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wool over our eyes. I have had my eye 
on this lad for quite some time and 
would have nabbed him but for...’ 


The porch of the ‘deraghar’ commanded 


a clear view of the approach to the 
village. A lone figure, yet une 
recognisable, was trundling along 


towards the village, trousers rolled up {to 
the knees. pushing a bike inthe slush. 
The wheels seemed unwilling to move. 
Great quantities of the mire had got 
stuck on each of them. By now the 
petrol tin in the left hand had bzcome 
visible the other hand was coaxing the 
reluctant bike. A pair of shoes were 
dangling from beneath the handle bar. 


Seeing this, the sleuth lost ‘no time in 
secreting his discovery, the red tin deep 
inside the ‘deraghar’. Then with the 
left hand on the Sam Brown belt and 
the baton under the arm, he kept his 
stare on the oncoming figure in the best 
traditions of Sergeant Blimp. 


Visibly over-come by emotion, 
‘Saheb’ stood up with a start and again 
sank into the chair. On his fore-head, 
two blue veins were throbbing. Rehman 
was coming nearer and nearer. Inthe 
unnatural silence on the porch of the 
‘deraghar’ the tension was almost 
palpable. 

Resting the bike on the post Rehman 
went straight to the jeep, petrol tin in 
hand. He took out the funnel from its 
r¢éar, removed the cap of the petrol tank, 
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fixed the funnel to it and poured the 
contents. White petrol disappeared into 
the tank with a gurgling noise. Raising 
the left shoulder ever so slightly he wiped 
a drop of sweat from the ear lobe. The 
entire proceeding was unhurried, deli- 
berute—study in concentration. 


On him four pairs of eyes were 
riveted—Saheb’s, Engineer’s, Sub-Ins- 
pector’s and Chowkidar’s. Fach was 


waiting for the next moment with bated 
breath, for the Sub-Inspector to grab 
Rehman as soon as he emptied the last 
drop of petrol and proceeded to start the 
vehicle. 

Having fixed tbe cap oft the petrol 
tank of the jeep Rehman silently made 
for the inside of the ‘deraghar’, empty 
petrol tin in hand, brushing past the 
Sub-Inspector. And forthwith came 
out. This time with the red petrol tin, 
So, the trap was about to close shut, 

It seemed as if ‘Saheb’ was catapulted 
out of the chair. 


the belt with both his 
Sub-Inspector sprinted 


Arranging 
hands, ‘the 
towards the jeep. 

Th2 engineer looked at his wrist 
watch—it had stopped since long ! 


Rehman screwed out the radiator 
cap of the jeep with a deft hand and 
reversed the red tin to its mouth. The 
brown-tinged water was sucked in by the 
jeep as if it was dying for a drink for a 
long, long time. 


(Translated from the original Oriya by S. R. Pattnaik) 
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